READY NEXT MONTH -— 


Seabury Series 


SAMPLE KIT 43 FOR 1957-58 
CONTENTS: 


NURSERY COURSE e« COURSE FOR GRADE 3 
COURSE FOR GRADE 6 « COURSE FOR GRADE 9 
PARENTS’ MANUAL for use with the above 
LEADER’S GUIDE for use with all Parents’ Manuals 


Comprehensive teacher’s manual and colorful pupils’ materials for every 


course — extra teaching aids and leader’s material—all in the new Sample Kit. 


N = B To save money use the special Sample Kit order form. 
4 © Order promptly, deadline for discount, June Ist. 


The order form is enclosed in the new Preview, just mailed to clergy, 


DRE?’s, superintendents and teachers.* 


Ready for Shipment: 


SAMPLE KIT #1 SAMPLE KIT #2 
Contents: Contents: 
COURSE FOR GRADE 1 KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
COURSE FOR GRADE 4 COURSE FOR GRADE 2 
COURSE FOR GRADE 7 COURSE FOR GRADE 5 
PARENTS’ MANUAL COURSE FOR GRADE 8 
for use with the above. PARENTS’ MANUAL 
VACATION CHURCH for use with the above. 


SCHOOL COURSES 


* If you are not on the Seabury mailing list, you may obtain your free copy of the 
Preview by writing to The Seabury Bookstore, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


CAs oe 
THE SEABURY BOOKSTORE 


SEABURY SERIES DEPARTMENT e GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Sexton Turning the Pages 


Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
_74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant meal soon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 


Salih 


[0s overs SF 
Quality SEL John Sexton & Co, 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 
Significant symbols on the 
front. Room for date to be 
engraved on the back. Write 
for quantity rates. 
25¢ each silver plate (plus 


10% Federal Excise Tax.) 
75¢ each chrome 


Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


110 Pearl St. Room 306 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: Madison 4620 


ie 


Ne 
aon 


ALTAR RAIL CUSHIONS 
PEW CUSHIONS 


REHABILITATION OF OLD 
CUSHIONS 


KNEELING CUSHIONS 
AND HASSOCKS 


FOAM RUBBER, HAIR, OR 
COTTON FILLED 


Samples G Estimates on Request 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-05 38 Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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A PLEASANT package came in 
the mail the other day, thirty-seven 
subscriptions to ForTH sent in by 
the dean of a cathedral—one for each 
member of his confirmation class. It 
is especially fitting that as their spir- 
itual lives take on new meaning 
these thirty-seven Churchmen should 
gain increased knowledge of the 
whole Church and the Mission in 
which they share, that they should 
become further acquainted with the 
Church's life and work through the 
illustrated feature articles of its offt- 


‘cial magazine. 


Here is a suggestion to other 
deans and rectors. Send the list of 
your confirmands, together with $2 
per person, to ForTH, and your par- 
ish will receive a gift the whole con- 
gregation will enjoy: the recording 
of the 1955 General Convention in 
Honolulu. Your parish also will be 
enriched by its new, knowledgeable, 
FortTH-reading communicants. 


Two Distinguished Miniatures 


For some years the National 
Council has been in possession of 
two miniatures, portraits of eight- 
eenth century gentlemen, a Com- 
mander Farren and his father. ‘They 
were the gift of Eliza Denroche, 
Commander Farren’s granddaugh- 


continued on page 2 


PORTRAIT of eighteenth century Irish gen- 


is one of two miniatures the Na- 
Council is offering -to collectors 


tleman 
tional 


Oxford 
Book of 
@ommon 


Prauer 


the traditional gift 
for a special occasion 


Ve make a happy event truly memor- 
able when you give an Oxford Prayer 
Book. The Custodian’s certificate is your 
guarantee of absolute textual accuracy. 
The Oxford name is your guarantee of 
the highest quality and workmanship. 


Available in three sizes and a wide range 
of styles and colors, there is an Oxford 
Prayer Book suitable for every gift occa- 
sion. 


SMALL SIZE 27%, x 4%” 
07210 White Moroccoette, washable, 
limp, round corners, gold edges, gold 
cross. Gift Boxed. With baptismal, con- 
firmation, or marriage certificate. %_” 
thick. $3.75 


HANDY SIZE 354 x 554” 
07316 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold cross. 
BLACK, BLUE or RED. %g.” thick. 
$5.00 


07348x. Genuine Pin Seal, limp, leather 


lined, gold edges, gold cross. Oxford 
India paper. %” thick. $12.00 


CHANCEL SIZE 5 x 71/2” 
07616 French Morocco, 
corners, red under gold edges, 
cross. 54” thick. 


limp, round 
gold 
$7.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


STAINED 
GLASS 


light styled windows 
of exquisite colour 
and refinement 


fies 


SK! 
er"a"9%( 


i 


BABTON & 
ALDERSON STUDIOS 
Prestonville Road, 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


re oe 
BA AIRS 
Doo 


1822 
to 
1957 


hese colleges have sur- 

vived wars and depres- 
sions for 135 years to per- 
petuate their commitment 
to Christian liberal educa- 
tion in the tradition of the 
Episcopal Church. 


They are your colleges 
and they deserve your 
support and prayers. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N. Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


Check Your Calendar 


MAY 


Jamestown Festival 


1 St. Philip and St. James 


1-2 National Council Meeting, Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


3 May Fellowship Day 

5 Opening of the Church and 
Freedom Celebration at Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City. Exhibit will go on 
tour to cathedrals throughout 
the United States during 1957 
and 1958. 


26, 27, 28, 29 Rogation Days 
30 Ascension Day 


JUNE 
Jamestown Festival 
9 Whitsunday 
12, 14,15 Ember Days 
12-21 Outgoing Missionaries Confer- 
ence, Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

16 Trinity Sunday. Jamestown Sun- 
day. Celebration of Holy Com- 
munion on Jamestown Island 
commemorating first recorded 
celebration of Holy Communion 
in Virginia. Parishes throughout 
the country are planning simul- 
taneous commemorative services. 

17 St. Barnabas 

24 Nativity St. John the Baptist 


29 St. Peter 


WANTED: Man and wife to superintend Church 
Orphanage in the South. Must have experience in 
institution management. Social training desir- 
able. Please write, giving complete information 
to Box 57, ForrtH Magazine. 


A WORKING MANUAL 
For ALTAR GUILDS 


By Dorothy C. Diggs 


This is an up-to-date Altar Guild Manual, beautifully illustrated, which 
should prove most useful to women of experience as well as those just 
starting to serve in the Church’s sacristies. It’s helpful details will assist 
in making more understandable the preparation of the Church’s services 


and some of the “whys” of Church customs. 


$2.00 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York. 17 


. 29 E. Madison St., CuHicaco 2 


261 Golden Gate Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 2 


A Pilgrimage to Mexico 
For Adults and Youth 


CHURCHMEN of all ages again will 
have an opportunity to visit the 
Church in Mexico this summer. For 
the eighth consecutive year the Rev. 
Gerhard C. Stutzer, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., and Youth Chairman for 
Province VII, will lead a Pilgrimage 
to Mexico (ForTH, November, 1956, 
page 12) which this year will consist 
of two groups. The pilgrimage for 
youth only will leave Laredo, Tex., 
July 15 and a pilgrimage for both 
adults and youth will leave Laredo 
July 28. Both tours will last approxt- 
mately two weeks and will include 
visits to Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Acapulco, and other cities. The 
young Churchmen will be special 
guests at fiestas to be given by the 
youth of Mexico. 

For further information write the 
Rev. G. C. Stutzer, P.O. Box 17838) 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


Turning the Pages 
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ter, who stated in 1907 that she be- 
lieved the portraits to have been 
painted about 1782 by “Crossman, 
the distinguished artist from Lon- 
don.” 

Representatives of the National 
Council have been unable to trace 
the name of Crossman, and because 
of similarity in names and dates, 
think the artist might be Richard 
Cosway, 1742-1821, or more prob- 
ably Richard Crosse who exhibited 
between 1760 and 1795. Photo- 
graphs of the miniatures have been 
shown to a London firm which sug- 
gests several other attributions: 
George Engleheart, 1750-1829, An- 
drew Plimer, one of Cosway’s pupils, 
1763-1837, or John Smart, 1741-1811, 
the greatest of Cosway’s pupils. Ex- 
perts who have seen the miniatures 
think the work is of high quality and 
undoubtedly that of a painter of 
rare ability. 

Collectors and other appreciative 
persons who might be interested in 
obtaining these miniatures may 
write Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., As- 
sistant Treasurer, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.Y.—W.E.L. 
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Church Photo Contest 


THE COVER. Nearly one-half the parishes and 
missions of the Church in the United States, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii now proclaim 
their presence by means of roadside signs dis- 
tributed by the National Council. For informa- 
tion about. the signs write for a free descrip- 
tive folder. 
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The Harvest is Plenteous ..........0....c00000... By the Rev. Robert J. Plumb 8 
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FORTH CORRESPONDENTS 


OVERSEAS: ALASKA: The Rev. Norman H. V. Elliott; BRAZIL: The Rev. J. C. Maraschin; CUBA: Paul 
A. Tate; HAITI: Jane K. Mees; HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: Angela H. Oglesby; LIBERIA: 
The Rev. J. L. Tucker; PANAMA CANAL ZONE: The Ven. J. H. Townsend, $.T.D. (Panama and the 
Canal Zone), The Ven. Williom L. Ziadie (Costa Rica), The Rev. Arnold Waldock (Nicaragua); 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Helen Boyle; PUERTO RICO: The Rev. Edward M. Turner; VIRGIN ISLANDS: 
The Rev. Roger W. Smith. IN THE USA: ARIZONA: The Rev. David C. Trimble; COLORADO: Mrs. 
Lenore Seiler; NORTH DAKOTA: The Rev. Thomas J. McElligott; NORTH TEXAS: Mrs. W. Warrin Fry; 
OKLAHOMA: Robert B. Allen, Jr.; OREGON: Douglas W. Polivka; SALINA: The Very Rev. F. W. 
Litchman; SAN JOAQUIN: The Rev. J. T. Raymond; SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. Edward Ashley. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OFFICERS: the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Mrs. Francis O. Clarkson, Mrs. Clifford C. 
D.D., President; the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Bentley, Cowin, the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, the Rt. Rev. 
D.D., Vice President and Director, Overseas De- Horace W. 8B. Donegan, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., Richard S. M. Emrich, S.T.D., the Rev. Don 


Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
rector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer and Director, Finance 
Department; John W. Reinhardt, Director, De- 
partment of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, The Woman's Auxiliary. 


MEMBERS: The Very Rev. George M. Alexander, 
David E. Bronson, the Rev. John V. Butler, D.D., 
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Frank Fenn, D.D., William B. Given, Jr., the 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, S.T.D., the Very Rev. 
Clarence R. Haden, Jr., D.D., B. Powell Harri- 
son, Jr., the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, D.D., 
P. Blair Lee, the Very Rev. John C. Leffler, 
D.D., the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, $.7.D., Ed- 
ward McCrady, Ph.D., the Rev. Frederick A. Mc- 
Donald, the Rev. Leslie Skerry Olsen, D.D., the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., William A. 
Shands, William H. Siegmund, Ogle Ridout Sin- 
gleton, the Rt. Rev. Gordon V. Smith, S.T.D., 
Mrs. Sumner Walters, Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 


Official organ of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church, published monthly by National Council, September to June and bi-monthly July-August. Publica- 
tion office, 50 Emmett Street, Bristol, Conn. Editorial and executive offices, to which all correspondence 
should be addressed: 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 25¢ a copy. $2.00 a year. Postage to 
Canada 25¢ extra. Foreign postage 50¢. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office, Bristol, Conn., 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Carl J. Fleischman, Business Manager; Harold H. Shert, Jr., Advertising 
Representative. Change of address should be received by first of month preceding date of issue to be 
sent to mew address. Give both old and new addresses. Please ‘make remittances payable by check or 
money order to FORTH. Remittances for all other purposes should be made to H. M. Addinsell, Treas- 
urer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., and clearly marked as to the purpose for which they are 
intended. Printed in the U. $. A. by Hildreth Press, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 
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SCHOOLS 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 


program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


eee 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—48th year—Grades 1 thra 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal.Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


Box F, St. George, Virginia 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL “°c, vecr 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 


- training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 
Co-educationa). Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion ; Commerce; Music; Physica] Education. 
Address: The President. aos 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College . 
«- Raleigh, North Carolina 


On Your 
TV Screen 


Co-operative Broadcasting 
By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


|e joint announcement of the 
agreement between the National 
Council through its Division of 
Radio and Television and the Epis- 
copal Radio-TV Foundation to co- 
operate in presenting the national 
programming of the Foundation 
marks a new milestone in a pioneer 
co-operative broadcasting effort of 
the Fourth Province. 

It all started with the dream of a 
Presbyterian, the Rev. John M. Alex- 
ander, of a co-operative Protestant 
Broadcasting Center where various 
religious and educational bodies 
could go to produce their radio pro- 
grams with the assurance of high 
quality at reasonable costs. Further- 
more, the staff of such a center would 
be uniquely oriented to assist mem- 
ber groups in the technical aspects 
of their productions. 

Dr. Alexander interested nine 
groups in investing approximately 
$1,000 each in the new center. These 
groups were the regional bodies of 
the Methodist Church, the Presby- 
terian Church US, the Presbyterian 
Church USA, the United Lutheran 
Church, the Epsicopal Church, Co- 
lumbia Seminary, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Candler School of Theology, 
and Emery University. 

The Episcopal interests were rep- 
resented by the Rt. Rev. John Moore 
Walker, late Bishop of Atlanta. The 
continuing co-operative radio pro- 
gram, The Protestant Hour was 
started in 1946 before the Center 
was chartered with twenty-six sta- 
tions located mostly in the South. 
Today it is carried by three hundred 
stations. Each co-operating group has 


| a ten to thirteen-week series of this 


continued on page 5 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY-.CHARACTER BUILDING 
| ARERR A a TE ESR BE NE LE I SRE 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


CAMPS 


A COUNTRY HOME for convalescents, near the Potomac 
River Bridge. Reasonable rates. Medical assistance available. 
Write Mrs. W. H. Washington, Owens, Va. 


CAMP FOREST HILLS, Groton, N. H. 


40 boys; 40 girls. 6-16 yrs. A professional 
camping program with excellent modern 
Adult staff. All land & water 


facilities. 
sports. Trips. Crafts. Season $350.; 4 wks. 
$185. Rev. R. L. Weis, 721 Douglas Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


Honeymoon at this beautiful 2000- 
Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. De- 
licious Meals. Honeymoon Lodge 
and cozy Cottages with meals at 


Pocono Pines, Pa. 
2 
hotel. All Sports. Lake. Beach. 
Tennis. Golf. Social Activities. 


Atop the Poconos 
Enjoy a wonderful Vacation or 
Protestant Services. $46 to $78. Booklet ‘‘F’’ 
POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA. 


ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 

Indian Hills, Colorado’ 
Camp for Girls 8-14, June 30-August 10. 
New fireproof buildings, ‘sports, ‘tennis, 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. 
Anne, 2701 South York St., Denver 10, 
Colorado. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Poconos. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160.—8 Weeks $295. 
Ulustrated Booklet “F” N. Y. Office. Suite 1274. 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 
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IS GOD AT 
HOME? 


Thirty brief messages 
presenting the meaning ¥ 
of Christ to the average @ 
man in his own lan- /ff 
guage. These chapters ¥ 
by the famous British 
New Testament transia- 
tor probe simply and 
sympathetically into the 
meaning of religion to 
man in his daily exist- 
ence and show him how 
he needs—and can find— 
the Christian life. 


Some of 
the chapters... 
Is God at Home? 
The Way to Love 


He’s Wonderful, Isn’t 
He? 
May 6. $1.75 


Also by Dr. Phillips: 
When God Was Man 


Charles Duell 


‘Kean 


an 


CHRIST IN 
OUR HEARTS 


Fourteen inspirational 
chapters on God’s gift of 
life and love to man. 

The outreach of God 
is the opening move, 
cutting through the web 
of life and making avail- 
able the mind of Christ 
as an empowering pres- 
ence. Man’s part is ac- 
cepting and using the 
{ gift—the pattern for his 
day-to-day relationships. 
By the rector: of - the 
Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C. 
May 6. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Uf] 


_abingdon press 
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| vision Center, 


On Your TV Screen 
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fifty-two week a year half-hour wor- 
ship program. The Episcopal series 
is entitled The Episcopal Hour, pro- 
duced by Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw. 
More recently, Mrs. Rakestraw has 


begun production and distributiozi | 


of Another Chance, a fifteen-minute 
family program starring Peggy 
Wood. Mrs. Rakestraw deserves 
much of the credit for keeping the 
Episcopal participation in the Prot- 
estant Radio and Television Center 
in Atlanta alive during years when 
financing was a terrific problem. 
The Protestant Radio and Tele- 
through which the 
Foundation produces and distributes 
its programs, now values its produc- 
tion plant in excess of $555,000, in- 
cluding modern radio and TV 
studios, an organ especially built for 
radio recording and given to the 
Center by Episcopalians, a radio 
choir, recording and editing techni- 
cal staff, and all that is necessary to 
produce, distribute, and promote 
radio and TV programs. The Center 
is Open to any church group for pro- 
duction and distribution purposes. 
They need only furnish script and 
talent; the center staff is equipped to 
do the rest including a most effective 
station contact and _ distribution 
service. 
The programs of the Center have 
continued on page 30 


TRIO engaged in co-operative thinking at the 


Protestant Radio-Television Center, Atlanta, 
Ga., are the Rey. Dana F. Kennedy, the Na- 
tional Council Radio-TV Division; Mrs. Rake- 
straw; and Douglas A. Bushy of the Na- 
tional Council Division ‘of Public Relations 


ever read 
Fao the 

} “Help Wanted” 
ads ? 


. Requests we'd 
like to fill. 


We hope you'll read this one—for that, in 
truth, is what it is. 

For 76 years the American Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission, an organization of the 
Episcopal Church, has extended financial as- 
sistance to complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and parish houses. 

Many are the letters of gratitude which the 
Commission has received from churches aided 
by the American Church Building Fund 
Commission. 

Today, we receive many letters of another 
kind—letters asking us for help which cannot 
be granted—because today’s demands far ex- 
ceed the Commission’s resources. 

The Commission’s assistance to the Church 
in the past was made possible by the con- 
tributions of Clergy and laity alike which 
comprise the Permanent Fund. 

The Fund must be enlarged now to meet 
the requirements of the growing Church. 
Your contribution now—$1, $5, $10—any 
amount, large or small—would help so much 
in relieving this pressing need. Won't you 
give this “Help Wanted” ad your careful 
consideration? 


Please mail this coupon 
hed dhe gh Reliab de dete tht /aiaestage HB 


e $ Secretary . 
$ American Church Building Fund Commission $ 
@170 Remsen Street ° 
$ Brooklyn Hh INOE e 
= I’ll be glad to help. Enclosed find §...... . 
$1 Please tell me more about your work. $ 
© e 
eiedeteten a uals e 

4 Name “ages cre vee ets, sete : 
. Ad dvessieiccc tse es in ove orate ch lees folate eters “4 
COCOOHOSLOHCOOOHOOOCSOOOOOOOE 
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ST. CLARE’S, Santa Clara, Panama, with a window for a reredos, is dedi- 
cated by the Rt. Rey. R. H. Gooden, Missionary Bishop of the Canal Zone (left) 


YOUR 
N TE 


PRESIDENT of Liberia, the Hon. W. S. V. Tub- 
man (left) is host aboard his yacht to the 
Rey. Howard V. Harper, Executive Director of 
the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, and the Rt. Rey. Bravid W. Harris, 
Missionary Bishop of Liberia 


Episcopal Church P! 


PRESIDENTS of American Church Institute: 
for Negroes schools meet with newly elected: 
Board of Trustees officers. Seated are (left to: 
right) Earl H. McClenney, Sr., St. Paul's: 
Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va.; 
John F. Potts, Voorhees School and Junior) 
College, Denmark, S.C.; the-Rev. Tollie L.. 
Caution, Executive Secretary, Home Depart-: 
ment Division of Racial Minorities, and ACIN: 
Secretary; James A. Boyer, St. Augustine’s: 
College, Raleigh, N.C.; and W. Milan Davis, 
Okolona College, Okolona, Miss. Standings 
are Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., National Council! 
Assistant Treasurer and ACIN_ Treasurer;: 
J. V. Anderson, St, Augustine’s business: 
manager; and the Rey. William G. Wright, 
Director of the Home Department and 
President of the ACIN Board of Trustees. 
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as Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill has appointed the Hon. E. G. B. 


_ Jones, Liberian Secretary of War, as 


Chairman of the Presiding Bishop’s . 
‘Committee for Laymen’s Work in 


the Missionary District of Liberia. 
A definite laymen’s program is be- 
ing organized in the missionary dis- 
trict, including appointment of key- 
men in every parish and mission, no 
matter how small. Laymen will di- 


-rect a canvass for the first time this 


year, attempting to increase the Li- 
berian Church’s responsibility for 
its own support. The Committee also 
will conduct an Episcopal census, 
bringing communicant lists up to 
date, locating “lost” communicants, 
and will survey the missionary dis- 
trict to determine where new work 
is needed. Laymen also will take re- 
sponsibility for opening and staffing 
new missions and Sunday schools. 
The Rev. Howard V. Harper, 


G will be just as much a part of the Church’s summer as con- 
and vacation Bible schools at home and overseas. 
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Executive Director of the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee for Laymen’s 
Work, visited Liberia in February, 
holding mass meetings in eight cen- 
ters to explain the structure of the 
Committee. “Liberians are rapidly 
and increasingly taking the responsi- 
bility for their own Church,” he re- 
ports. 

The most important single devel- 
opment in the missionary district, be- 
lieves Mr. Harper, is the training of 
Liberian clergy and churchworkers. 
He was tremendously impressed 
with Cuttington College at Suakoko 
(FortH, March, 1956, page 20). 
“Cuttington is perhaps the hope of 
Liberia . . . and is one of the hap- 
piest places I ever saw.” 


A SERMON Calling for a “Point Four” 
program to aid the American Indian 
drew strong comment from the New 
York Times in a recent editorial: Ac- 
cording to the Times “the sense of 
desperation with which many Ameri- 
can Indians must today be facing 
their future” was evoked by the Rev. 
Vine V. Deloria, Assistant Secretary, 
National Council’s Division of Do- 
mestic Missions, speaking at New 
York’s Church of the Epiphany. 
Mr. Deloria, a Sioux Indian whose 
father surrendered a hereditary chief- 
tainship to take Holy Orders, urged 
legislation to benefit the Indian, and 
stressed the need for more priests, 
nurses, and social workers. He also 


described the Indian’s need for in- 
struction in modern agricultural 
methods, within the framework of 
Indian traditions. 


Harit1An Churchwomen, undaunted 
by government unrest and general 
strikes, and despite their Republic’s 
deep poverty, recently gathered in 
Port-au-Prince for their first pres- 
entation of the United Thank Offer- 
ing. The Missionary District of Haiti 
(Fortu, March, all-Haiti number), 
which has often been on the receiv- 
ing end of funds from the UTO 
(see page 15), this year for the first 
time is taking part in the UTO pro- 
gram on a district-wide basis. 

“We have received much. Now we 
do our part to help others,” was the 
sentiment of one woman making her 
parish’s contribution. Twenty-eight 
parishes and missions contributed a 
total of $145.72. 

Many of the Dames Auxiliares 
traveled to the presentation service 
despite adverse travel conditions. 
The district treasurer reported, 
“WA members from mountain mis- 
sions traveled by the famous Haitian 
bus, the camion, on a route which 
goes through, not over, the same 
river twenty times. There is not one 
bridge. Should rain swell the river, 
the passengers simply wait, some- 
times days, on one side or the other. 
Many women came from regions 
where transportation is only pos- 
sible by foot or beast.” 


At left is the Missionary District of Honolulu’s Camp Pecusa on the 
Island of Maui, at right the North Kwanto diocesan camp in Japan, 
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Episcopal chaplain conducts service 


ye? 3 


THE HARVEST 
IS PLENTEOUS 


By the Rev. Robert J. Plumb 


T is time for the Church to take a 
fresh look at the military chaplaincy. 
Not only is this field white unto 
the harvest, but it has become an 
increasingly important permanent 
ministry. 

In Colonial days when pastors left 
their parishes to join Washington’s 
Army, they could promise not to be 
gone very long. During the Civil 
War and the World Wars, there was 
the same “duration of the emer- 
gency” thinking. But after the end of 
World War II, the pattern altered. 
Our armies and navies did not melt 
away, and neither did the military 
chaplaincy, for the services began to 
make an effort to maintain one chap- 
lain for every twelve hundred men. 

The Church has been slow to ac- 
cept the importance and_ perma- 
nence of this» special ministry, di- 
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rected toward millions of young 
people, though it is fully as essential 
as the staffing of churches within the 
United States. The Armed Forces Di- 
vision of the National Council’s 
Home Department is responsible for 
recruiting, assisting, endorsing, and 
equipping military chaplains. In 
every way possible it helps them to 
perform an effective ministry. But 
the help of parishes and individual 
men and women is needed if the 
Church is to fulfill its obligation to 
both loyal Churchmen and the un- 
churched in military service. 


Some dioceses have formed Armed: 


Services Commissions to help inte- 
grate into the life of the local church 
servicemen stationed where no chap- 


© Mr. Plums is Executive Secretary of the 
National Council Armed Forces Division. 


aboard USS ‘fontine at Yokosuta, Japan. 


lains are available. But there is still 


need for more personal interest in ° 


the young strangers in uniform new 
to a local community, and even in 
keeping strong the church ties of 
boys who leave the parish for service 
in other parts of the world. 

On the post today’s young service- 
man is more likely to benefit from 
the ministry of a chaplain then he 
would have a few years ago. New 
legislation has given greater perma- 
nence and stability to the military 
chaplaincy by increasing the number 
of regular Army and Air Force chap- 
lains by twenty-five per cent, at the 
same time reducing the number of 


COUNSELING is vital duty of every chaplain, 
Here in action is Lt. Starke S. Dillar, Jr. 
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reserve chaplains by twenty-five per 
‘cent so that in a few years half of 
those on active duty will be regulars 
jand half reserves, a ratio which al- 
ready exists in the Navy. This means 
jthat many regular chaplaincy com- 
missions in the Army and Air Force 
are available to Episcopal chaplains 
jon active duty, a unique opportunity 


jretirement benefits of reserve chap- 
| lains who remain on active duty for 
twenty years on a par with regular 
| chaplains. 
There have been striking changes 
jin the military chaplaincy in the 
) postwar years. It has grown up, and 
)no longer encumbers its chaplains 
‘with endless secular duties, but in- 
| sists that they give full time to “our 
| Father’s business.” ‘The World War 
II chaplain returning to active duty 
» today (if one could be found young 
| enough and without too much rank) 
would find himself in a strange new 
| world. He would be expected to give 
| character guidance lectures and 
would find himself among chaplains 
who know the latest methods and 
, how to use visual aids. He would dis- 
cover that ineffectual fumbling in 
this field would not be tolerated. He 
| would find that he was expected to 
have been trained in counseling and 
| might even be sent to school to gain 
more proficiency in this pastoral 
ministry. He might also find himself 
responsible for the religious educa- 
tion of several hundred children and 
expected to solve problems of hous- 


continued on page 30 
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CLIMBING toward a cross, soldiers set out for a hike through the hills. Nearly fifteen 
hundred were presented for baptism last year by Episcopal service chaplains. 


U. S. Navy . ; . 
YOUNG SAILORS kneel to accept the Body and Blood of Christ from “| lay my hand upon thee.” The Rt. Rey. Lauriston L. Scaife and 


their chaplain. Five chaplains are needed to fill quota in Navy. chaplain bring the Church’s ministry to a sufferer in VA hospital. 


ce) 


Modern magic of microscopes and lab experiments pushes superstition from minds of Igorot girls 


Boy surveyors map out a town with the help of their homemade “transit” 
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A. Terrace 


uice on a mountaintop in the: 
Cordillera Central of northern Lu-; 
zon in the Philippines, thirty-one 
young Igorots went forward on: 
March 28 to receive their diplomas. ; 
Before them on a quadrangle that) 
had been levelled by hand a genera: : 
tion ago were their parents, relatives: 
and friends come to do them honor: ; 
priests and farmers, educated and: 
unlettered, pagan and Christian 
Looking across those faces to the: 
rice terraces their ancestors had! 
carved tier on tier out of the face of | 
the living mountains, they tied! 
themselves into an academic tradi- - 
tion far older than those terraces : 
themselves by singing: “Integer vitae : 
scelerisque purus a 

These were the members of St. . 
Mary’s largest graduating class, and | 
this was the twenty-fifth anniversary ' 
of St. Mary’s first high school gradu- - 
ation in 1931. 

The members of that first grad- - 
uating class entered this Episcopal 
school in bare feet and G-strings 
out of a generation so isolated and 
remote that one of them recalls, 
“The first time 1 saw a man in pants 
I ran away and hid in the burial 
caves, less afraid of the spirits of the 
dead than of such a stranger.” Of 
those first four high school grad- 
uates, one is today a notary public 
and another the head teacher in a 
public school. Still another is a col- 
lege professor and the only Igorot 
ever to be made a Guggenheim Fel- 
low, while the fourth was the first 
Igorot priest of the Philippine Epis- 
copal Church and has one son in 
the recent graduating class and an- 
other already following in his foot- 
steps at St. Andrew’s Seminary in 
Manila. 

When those four were tiny chil- 
dren innocent of even their first 
breechclouts, their village of Sagada 
was the center of a black paganism 
which placated its demonic deities 
by the slaughter of living animals. 
A cruel taskmaster exploiting its 
adherents by fear of evil spirits and | 


@ Mr. Scorr is a teacher at St. Mary’s | 
School, Sagada, the Philippines. | 
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aching in the Mountain Province 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, SAGADA, CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


malicious. ghosts, that paganism 


) penetrated every corner of com- 
# munity life. Whoever dared such de- 
, fiance as modern medicine or failure 
© to contribute to village sacrifices or 
» burying his dead in a Christian 


cemetery faced castigation as a men- 
ace to public welfare by neighbors 


| whose co-operation he needed in the 


tilling of his fields. The bleak night 
of that paganism is by no means dis- 
pelled today, but at least in its heart 
now burns the bright candle of St. 
Mary’s School. 

And a very bright candle it is, 
too. Along with the Church of 
which it has always considered it- 
self a part, St. Mary’s has brought 
the Christian Gospel and western 
learning to a culture whose main 
educational drive had been hopes 
of fertility and the _ collection 
of enemy heads. As the record 
stands today, sixty per cent of St. 
Mary’s prewar graduates are priests, 
teachers, nurses, or the wives of 
priests or teachers. In a surprise ex- 
amination administered by govern- 
ment school inspectors two years ago, 
St. Mary’s seniors took first place 
among all Mountain Province 
schools examined and higher than 
the median of two thousand second- 
ary schools throughout the whole 
Philippines. 

Such academic standards, how- 
ever, have never been St. Mary’s pri- 
mary goal. Since its inception, the 
School’s aim has been paradoxically 
dual. On the one hand, it must pre- 
pare Igorot boys and girls to go 
back to their rice terraces to live 
useful Christian lives in the midst 
of a predominantly pagan world. 
Yet, on the other, it must provide 
lay leadership for an indigenous 
church and a clergy able to take 
their place alongside ministers of the 
Anglican Communion any place in 
the world. 
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By William Henry Scott 


St. Mary’s faculty includes ten 
dedicated Philippine teachers and 
four Americans who handle 250 stu- 
dents with the assistance in religious 
instruction of the local clergy and 


.the Sisters of St. Mary. Students are 


mainly Igorots from the tribes of 
the central Mountain Province with 
a few lowlanders who have been 
willing to leave their distant homes 
in Manila and Mindanao and adjust 
themselves to strange customs, cli- 
mate, and food to study in St. 
Mary’s. The curriculum conforms to 
government schedules: mathematics, 
sciences, history, Philippine  eco- 
nomics and government, English 
and Tagalog (the “national lan- 
guage’). Non-academic subjects in- 
clude cooking, sewing, carpentry, 
gardening, athletics, and _pre-mili- 

continued on page 28 


Grandsons of ancient enemies prepare a meal 


Western magazines provide a glimpse of another world during recreation period at St. Mary’s 
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HADEN HALL is Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral’s answer to many of the practical, pressing problems faced by any 


urban church. A shining, stainless steel kitchen which serves four hundred people is one of the assets it offers. 


A Good Fire in the Kitchen 


KANSAS CITY CATHEDRAL HAS ROLE IN WHOLE LIFE OF WHOLE CITY 


By the Very Rev. Clarence R. Haden 


rT | 
W sat the Church .necds_ is 


less fire in the kitchen stove and more 
fire in the pulpit,” wrote a clergy- 
man who pounded the sidewalks of 
New York. While it is true the urban 
Church needs plenty of fire in the 
pulpit, it particularly needs to have 
a good stove in the kitchen. 

With membership living in all sec- 
tions of the metropolis, it is practi- 
cally impossible for a downtown par- 
ish to have any program on weekdays 
without making provision for its 
people to eat. However devoted, 
people who work downtown are not 
going to go home for their evening 
meal or dine in the same restaurant 
where they lunched before going to 
an evening church meeting. 

To get anything like adequate at- 
tendance it is necessary for the urban 
church to provide savory evening 
meals as the first part of the pro- 
gram. This is not an attempt to lure 
people to church, it is simply a prac- 
tical way of satisfying the real and 
continuing habit of eating. 

Grace and Holy Trinity Cathed- 
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ral, Kansas City, Mo., does just this. 
In its new building, Haden Hall, is a 
modern, stainless stee] kitchen, the 
gift of the late Lester T. Sutherland, 
which is large enough to serve four 
hundred. people. 

The kitchen is but one aspect of 
Haden Hall, named for the Very 
Rev. Clarence R. Haden, Dean of 
Grace and Holy Trinity since 1952, 
who has been elected Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Sacramento. Haden Hall 
serves the cathedral congregation, 
the community, and the diocese. 
Containing more than ten thousand 
square feet on one floor, the build- 
ing is contemporary in design and 
complements the cathedral itself, a 
beautiful architectural expression in 
the Middle West of the Church’s 
faith. 

The many vicissitudes through 
which Grace and Holy Trinity has 
successfully passed exemplify some 
of the problems of the downtown 
church. Its start in the 1860’s was in- 
auspicious, a to-be-or-not-to-be begin- 
ning. The founding fathers changed 


locations, changed the name, and 
the clergy in charge changed all too 
fast, an indication of tensions and 
difficulties. Not until 1881 when the 
Rev. Cameron Mann of Watkins, 
N.Y., was called as rector did Grace 
Church get its feet into a solid con- 


crete foundation. The church built 


from Mann’s extensive architectural 
notes made in England is neither a 
poor adaptation of Gothic nor a lit- 
eral reproduction of Norman archi- 
tecture, but a building combining 
the qualities of both. 

Mann proved to be the man for 
the opportunities of the day. So out- 
standing was his ministry at Grace 
Church that he was elected Mission- 
ary Bishop of North Dakota in 1901. 
Even before his departure, however, 
his parish suffered a set-back in mem- 
bership caused by an exodus of fam- 
ilies from the Quality Hill neighbor- 
hood to the south of Kansas City. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, Grace Church necessarily was 
placed under the rectorship of the 
Bishop of West Missouri, the Rt. 
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Rey. Sidney C. Partridge. The situa- 
tion was made worse by war. A solu- 
tion came in 1917 through a merger 


} with Trinity Church under the lead- 
ership of Trinity’s rector, the Rev. 


Robert Nelson Spencer, and with the 
church building of Grace as a nu- 
cleus for the combined congrega- 
tions. 

The ministry of Spencer reached 
far beyond the parish boundaries 


‘into the civic, cultural, and religious 


life of the city, but once again Grace 
and Holy Trinity lost a rector to the 


- episcopate, this time to its own dio- 


cese, West Missouri. The Rev. 
Claude W. Sprouse was called from 
Trinity Church, Houston, Texas, in 


1931, and four years later Grace and , 
~tloly Trinity was dedicated as a 
Cathedral. 


The rich pastoral ministry of the 
first Dean, like the former rector’s, 
reached into the entire life of Kansas 
City and the church at large. He was 
elected President of the House of 
Deputies at the General Convention 
in San Francisco in 1949 and _ re- 
elected at the Boston Convention in 
1952. Here, as he stepped back from 
the microphone alter making his 
speech of acceptance, God in his 
mysterious way called Dean Sprouse 
to a life of higher service. None 
mourned him more deeply than the 
members of Grace and Holy Trinity 
Cathedral into whose lives he had 
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woven so much of himself and his 
ministry for twenty-one years. 

When Dean Haden, a former Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, came to the Cathedral, he 
found a downtown church in a 
neighborhood of antiquated homes 
that had been turned into rooming 
houses and restaurants, surrounded 
by commercial buildings. Quality 
Hill towers, an ambitious apartment- 
building program and the municipai 
auditorium one block from the Ca- 
thedral were signs of new life. The 
city could grow only one way, and 
that was West, in the Cathedral’s 
direction. 

An expansion and development 
program begun under Dean Sprouse 
was completed under Dean Haden. 
Haden Hall was built, and a beauti- 
fully landscaped cathedral close in 
the heart of Kansas City. Houses 
were purchased and razed to give 
free parking facilities for more than 
a hundred cars. 

The parish in the inner city has 
many problems to face, and if that 
parish happens also to be a cathe- 
dral, its role becomes even more 
complicated. The city congregation 
is more heterogeneous than a town 
or country church. The parish 
stretches beyond the immediate 
neighborhood into the ‘entire metro- 


continued on page 32 
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GOTHIC and Norman architecture of Cathedral 
complements modernity of nearby Haden Hall 
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DECAYING houses were torn down to make 
way for parking lot able to handle sixty cars 


Sudvare 


DEAN HADEN has been elected Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Sacramento. Left, Haden Hall interior. 
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Anglican Neighbors 
Confer in Manila 


es second biennial conference of 
the Council of the Church ef South- 
east Asia (ForTH, September, 1955, 
page 23) took place in Manila in Feb- 
ruary bringing together bishops, 
clergy, and lay delegates from Hong 
Kong, Borneo, Singapore, Rangoon, 
Korea, and the Philippines, the most 
representative gathering of Anglicans 
ever held in this part of the world. 
The Council discussed the strength- 
ening of theological education in 
Southeast Asia and a proposal to es- 
tablish a mission among the three 
million Chinese in Thailand, not as 
a Western missionary enterprise, but 
staffed and supported insofar as pos- 
sible by the Southeast Asia dioceses. 

The conference concluded with a 
Festival of Witness conducted jointly 
by the Episcopal Church and the 
Philippine Independent Church 
(FortH, November, 1955, page 19), 
which was attended by more than 
thirty thousand persons. 

In his pastoral letter of invitation, 
the Most Rev. Isabello de los Reyes, 
Jr., Supreme Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church wrote, 
“The historic Festival will be held in 
fraternal co-ordination with the Epis- 
copal Church, from which our epis- 
copate derives apostolic succession, as 
significant proof that the Filipinio 
Church though fully independent, 
remains no longer isolated from the 
other branches of the universal 
Church. The event also will mark 
the termination of the active epis- 
copate of the Rt. Rev. Norman C. 
Binsted, Episcopal Bishop of the 
Philippines.” 
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SUPREME BISHOP of the Philippine Independent Church and the Rt. Rey. || 
Norman S. Binsted (left), retiring Missionary Bishop, confer together ° 


BISHOPS at Manila conference are (I to r) the Rt. Rey. V. G. Shearburn, Rangoon; the Rt. Rey. N. E. 
Cornwall, Borneo; the Rt. Rev. H. W. Baines, Singapore; the Rt. Rey. J. Aung Hla, Assistant, 
Rangoon; the Rt. Rey. R. O. Hall, Hong Kong; Bishop Binsted, the Rt. Rey. J. C. S. Daly, Korea; 
the Rt. Rev. A. E. Chadwell, Assistant, Korea; the Rt. Rey. L. C. Ogilby, Suffragan, Philippines 


BANDS, banners, and thousands: of persons made up hour and a half procession preceding mass 
meeting during Festival of Witness when for two days Manila became Christian center of Asia. 
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i trailer home of Deaconess 


Dellema J. King at St. Michael’s 
Chapel, Pierre, S.D., often bulges 
with Indian students invited for 
supper. Accustomed to dining cafe- 
teria style with three hundred col- 
leagues at a government school, these 
boys and girls love a chance to be- 
come acquainted with the deaconess 
in an atmosphere which they con- 
sider has all the comforts of home. 
Yet the deaconess knows it does not. 


‘The trailer came equipped with 


neither heat nor running water. Al- 
though heat was soon installed, for 
a long South Dakota winter Dea- 


‘coness King had to haul water. in 


two large milk cans by automobile 
from the house of a friend. Then a 
check from the United Thank OFf- 
fering paid for piping water into 
the chapel basement and thence to 
the trailer. 

Meanwhile, at another South Da- 
kota Indian school, a church school 


for girls named St. Mary’s (FortTH, 


February, 1956, page 10) in Spring- 
field, students were eating from a 
motley set of china, stained a dirty 
yellow-orange, with forks which bent 
double under little pressure, and 
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Griff Davis 


RECONSTRUCTION of Julia C. Emery Hall, Bromley, Liberia, is made possible through UTO. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Secretary is visiting Liberia for the annual 
WA meeting and district convocation and will be present for the dedication of this building. 


The Gifts of Thankfulness 


UNITED THANK OFFERING BUILDS 


disreputable knives and spoons. “It 
is always fun to lift a jug and find 
you have only lifted the handle,” 
said the headmaster, ‘‘but it is not 
so funny when the handle comes otf 
in mid-air.’ A thousand dollars’ 
worth of new dinner plates, cups 
and saucers, salad plates, enough 
china and utensils to feed one hun- 
dred people everything from soup 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDS LIVES 


to nuts was the gift of the UTO. 
That same winter at St. Mary’s 
Mission to the Paiutes in Nixon, 
Nev., the rectory furnace gave up its 
effective life. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Hogben would not be 
able to get through another year 
without a new heating plant. A 
$1,800 check from the United 


continued on next page 


LITERACY PROGRAM, toward which UTO gave $300, is a main emphasis of ministry to Puerto 
Rican migrant workers conducted by the National Council of Churches in Delaware and Maryland 
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The Gifts of Thankfulness . . . . . ~ continued 


Thank Offering has furnished a fur- 
nace and money-saving ceiling in- 
sulation. 

Winters are warmer in Arizona, 
but Deaconess Pauline E. Watts at 
Good Shepherd Mission, Ft. De- 
fiance, (ForTH, January, page 16) 
faced a different problem: no refrig- 
erator in which to keep milk and 
cheese and fruit. She bought one on 
time with no intentions of request- 
ing aid, but a friend urged her to 
write the United Thank Offering 
committee on the chance that funds 
might be available for such equip- 
ment. They were. 

Four times a year the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Executive Board takes a 
look at the United Thank Offering 
agenda and talks of many things. If 
requests came in for shoes or ships 
or sealing wax, they might very well 
consider them. Within the United 
Thank Offering budget, in addition 
to the appropriations toward pen- 
sions and salaries for women work- 
ers, large capital gifts, and support of 
co-operative missionary projects, 
there is leeway in the form of discre- 
tionary funds which can take care of 
any number of needs not only 
the big things like church buildings, 
but the little things which most 
people take for granted like dining 
room china, plumbing, furnaces, 
and refrigerators. 

This assortment of appliances was 
the offspring of four of the appro- 
priations approved by the Executive 
Board this past October. The diverse 
appropriations made at that time 
reach into every phase of church life 
at home and overseas from Indian 
work to College work, into health 
projects and literacy programs, into 
just plain everyday living. In many 
cases they illustrate the frontier con- 
ditions still remaining in missionary 
life. 

On Sundays in Sitka, Alaska, visi- 
tors at St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea are dis- 
possessed of the guestroom while 
church school meets, and if the 
bishop is present, the only place he 
may retire after church is back to the 
bishop’s chair. The rectory doubles 
as parish hall for more than one 
hundred church school children, for 
parish dinners, guild meetings, and 
a score of parish activities. 
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Said the Rt. Rev. William J. Gor- 
don, Jr., Missionary Bishop of 
Alaska, in writing the Executive 
Board, “I know of no more vital 
problem in this district than that of 
affording the Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
H. Chapman some relief from the 
intolerable living conditions they 
have endured cheerfully for the past 
eight years. They have given about 
thirty-five years of missionary service 
and I earnestly hope that something 
can be done to give them a home. 

“The United Thank Offering has 
been a tower of strength to us in 
Alaska, particularly in putting me 
up in the air (ForTH, September, 
1954, page 19). I have flown more 
than twenty-six thousand miles in the 
past four months, and the Blue Box 
continues to give splendid service.” 

With the help of a National Coun- 
cil loan St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea is ex- 
panding the parish hall facilities and 
with the help of a UTO grant, a sec- 
ond-floor apartment is being built 
for the Chapmans. Now parish or- 
ganizations can carry on their ac- 
tivities freely and effectively and the 
Chapmans have a place they can call 
their own. 

Eureka, Nev., might be called an- 
other frontier. Once the lead capital 
of the world, it has for years been a 
ghost town, its population number- 
ing hundreds instead of thousands, 
its mines, still rich but beset by un- 
derground water, fires, unstable mar- 
kets, and all the ills of mining camps. 
In Eureka’s bonanza days of the 


EQUIPMENT provided by UTO is improving 
health services for Negroes in Lawrenceville, Va. 
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SITKA is lovely Alaska coastal town with timbey 
and Mrs. Henry H. Chapman who for eight ye 
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VACATION church school at St. James’, Eure 
community are on the moye. The UTO is helping | 


QUINTA TRANQUILA, Barrio Rubias haven fow 
trict of Puerto Rico staff received UTO ch 
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1. UTO is providing private apartment for the Rev. 
i-public parish hall-rectory in front of flagpole. 
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LINCOLN, Nebr., young Churchmen, apples 
and all, soon will have new church home 
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BASEMENT of St. Michael’s Chapel, Pierre, S.D., and trailer home of deaconess 
Dellema J. King are now equipped with running water. UTO paid price of piping. 


‘ ADDITION to college in Madras, India, be- 
gins to rise with the help of the UTO 
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1880’s the Episcopal Church min- 
istered to its share of a substantial 
population, which supported at one 
time a regular ministry. Today a 
clergyman comes twice a month from 
Ely, seventy-seven miles across the 
mountains. A church school meets 
every Sunday, there is a loyal and 
hardworking woman’s group, and the 
little congregation produces a con- 
firmation class every year. As a 
county seat and a shopping center 
for many large ranches and with two 
mines working Eureka expects to 
grow again, and so does St. James’. 
Heavy snow each winter had taken 
its toll, weakening the roof trusses 
and spreading the walls apart, until 
the severe earthquakes in 1954 and 
1955 brought the quaint cut-stone 
church to the point of condemna- 


tion. The possibility of a quonset 
hut church was discussed, but a con- 
tractor undertook a complete res- 
toration for $5,000. The congrega- 
tion raised half, the missionary dis- 
trict gave $1,500, and the last $1,000 
came from the UTO. That one 
thousand dollars will go far, indeed, 
keeping the church’s ministry avail- 
able to the faithful congregation and 
the town’s future. 

The Executive Board had the fu- 
ture in view last year when making 
a $10,000 grant to the Missionary 
District of Puerto Rico to which 
$500 was added this October. The 
funds will be used to purchase prop- 
erty on the outskirts of San Juan, 
looking ahead to the time when a 
large housing development will be 
completed. When new citizens move 
into the new community, the church 
will be ready to minister to them. 

Two other appropriations went to 
of Caribbean—$2,000 for repairs to 
the diocesan rest house at Barrio 
Rubias, Puerto Rico, a conference 
and refreshment center for the mis- 
sionary district staff, and $300 for 
the purchase of six used sewing ma- 
chines in Haiti. 

In a nation where women often 
are considered on a level less than 
men, where they cannot inherit prop- 
erty, where they cannot vote in na- 
tional elections, and where, in fact, 
they do much of the manual labor, 
their association with the Church is 
a valuable outlet for self-expression. 
Because of great poverty their offer- 
ings of money are necessarily small 
(see page 7), thus the offering of 
time and effort in beautifying their 
churches and sewing for those more 
needy than themselves is very im- 
portant to Haitian Churchwomen. 
The six sewing machines will be used 
at weekly sewing meetings which will 
be held in conjunction with worship 
services, presenting an _ excellent 
chance for the Church to reach the 
spiritual needs of the MHaitian 
women. 

In Liberia, as in Haiti, the Church 
offers women opportunities for self- 
fulfillment, particularly in the field 
of education. Among the church in- 
stitutions in Liberia, none is more 
important than Julia C. Emery Hall 
at Bromley which provides an ele- 
mentary education for girls. The 
largest single capital gift in the UTO 
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The Gifts of Thankfulness .. ... . continued 


budget for the present triennium is 
$100,000 to rebuild Julia C, Emery 
Hall with space for 125 girls, faculty 
rooms, class rooms, assembly hall, 
and modern conveniences through- 
out. When plans were drawn up it 
was discovered that the original 
building had to be demolished to its 
foundation. An additional request 
of $26,000 to complete the proposed 
reconstruction and provide equip- 
ment to meet the school’s needs for 
years to come was granted this Oc- 
tober. 

In Madras, India, another school 
is in the process of expansion: St. 
Christopher’s Training School, a co- 
Operative missionary project toward 
which the UTO contributes $750 
annually for general support. Here 
college, high school and elementary 
school girls all will profit from a 
building program to enlarge class- 
room facilities and provide labora- 
tories, Hbrary, and chapel. In Oc- 
tober the Executive Board appro- 
priated $5,000 toward the building 
fund. 

Another appropriation went to St. 
Sergius in Paris, an Orthodox Theo- 
logical Seminary which receives the 
support of United States Churchmen 
through the Good Friday Offering 
(FortH, November, 1956, page 16). 
The sum of $1,750 is helping the 
seminarians create for themselves a 
reading room where they can relax 
in a quiet and homely atmosphere. 
Mrs. Robert M. Adams, Executive 
Board member from the _ Sixth 
Province visited St. Sergius this past 
summer. Impressed though she was 
by the work of the theological stu- 


Dining room equipment went to South Dakota school for Indian girl 
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dents, she could not help noticing 
the cook—a French cook, at that, in 
a tall white hat, sitting in the kitchen 
peeling potatoes. With an eye to the 
domestic side of things, Mrs. Adams 
suggested to the Executive Board 
that they include an extra $150 for 
kitchen equipment. The French 
cook now has new pots, pans, and a 
potato masher. 

The lives of students all over the 
world are being enriched by the 
United Thank Offering. In _ the 
United States grants included $5,000 
toward a rectory fer the chaplain at 
the University of Rhode Island and 
$20,000 toward property for a church 
at the University of Nebraska in 
Lincoln. Graduate architecture stu- 
dents have submitted plans for a 
modern church with ample room for 
students’ activities to be built on the 
lots where the present completely in- 
adequate church and a fraternity 
house now stand. 

So scattered is a large university 
parish, especially when the church 
is a distance from campus, it is im- 
portant for women church workers 
to be mobilized in order to fulfill 
their positions as links between 
church and campus. The UTO tri- 
ennial budget allows a total of $35,- 
900 for cars and travel allowances 
for women workers. In October 
$1,500 was appropriated toward an 
automobile for Irene S. Alleman, the 
college worker at Purdue University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A similar appropriation will keep 
another woman worker from resort- 
ing to hitchhiking. As Director of 
Christian Education for the Diocese 
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s (left), kitchen equipment and funds for commons room to St. Sergius in Paris 
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of Eau Claire, An-Veng Loh’s work 
covers a large area where buses 
do not come along every other min- 
ute. 

With United States schools the 
most crowded in history and today’s 
emphasis on a sound education for 
everyone from Alaska to Liberia, it is 


difficult to remember that illiteracy 


still lurks in the United States. One 
appropriation for $300 reaches be- 
hind formal education in America to 
help augment a National Council of 
Churches literacy program among 
Puerto-Rican migrant workers in 
Delaware and Maryland. 

Another is bringing health serv- 
ices to an entire community through 
the hospital at St. Paul’s Polytechnic 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. A check 
for $4,390 will provide hospital 
equipment ranging from beds to 
basins. Because of the limited health 
facilities for Negroes in Lawrence- 
ville, this American Church Insti- 
tute School (ForTH, February, page 
12) renders health services to Negroes 
in the surrounding area as well as to 
its own students and faculty. 

The gift of health, the gift of a 
home, the gift of a church, the gift of 
education . . . the gifts of the UTO 
are the gifts of life. As the women of 
the Church participate in the United 
Thank Offering in-gatherings this 
spring the UTO continues to build 
buildings and build lives. While the 
UTO has grown since its inception 
in 1889, from two thousand dollars 
to more than three million, it has 
continued to exist for just one pur- 
pose: as it is given in thankfulness 
for the blessings of daily living it is 
used to provide those blessings for 
others. 
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CELEBRATING eightieth birthday of the Girls’ Friendly Society, two members cut cake with Mrs. 
Harold E. Woodward, President, and Mrs. Stephen K. Mahon, Executive Secretary (right) 


BY wen some four hundred 


members and leaders of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society congregate June 25- 
July | for World Council and Na- 
tional Assembly meetings on the 
campus of Sarah Lawrence College 
in Bronxville, N.Y., they will be cele- 
brating the eightieth anniversary of 
a group whose progressive outlook 
has constantly complemented its rec- 
ord as the oldest girls’ organization 
in the United States. 

Ever since its founding in 1877 by 
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England factories, the first GFS 
branch offered “friendly companion- 
ship, a strong religious influence, 
and adult leadership.” From these 
beginnings, the GFS went on to be- 
come instrumental in establishing 
the Traveler’s Aid Society; to be, 
during World War I, a forerunner 
of the present-day USO; and to pio- 
neer in developing activity programs 
based on the project method and 
learning-by-doing. (The American 
GFS programs are so admired by the 
eighty-nine year-old English GFS, 
that a member of the American GFS 
staff has been invited to help the par- 
ent organization with its programs). 

Today, the GFS includes girls 
aged seven to twenty-one, of diverse 
races, faiths, and occupations in more 
than one thousand Episcopal Church 
branches at home and _ overseas. 
Through membership in the GFS 
World Council, it links girls in 
twenty-five countries in a four-fold 
program of worship, study, work, 
and play. Affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council since 1920, GFS mis- 
sion projects have helped every. mis- 
sion field in the Church. One of its 


Girls’ Friendly Society Plans 
World Assembly in June 


a Lawrence, Mass., rector’s daughter, 
the American GFS has been a pace- 
setter. To the ten-to-fourteen-year- 
old “career women,” working in New 


newest concerns has been in opening 
summer service projects to teenage 
members: this summer, GFS’ers will 


continued on page 29 


First GFS group was formed in 1887. At right, American representatives at 1955 World Assembly in London, prepare to perform a dance. 
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Vee southern schools stand today 
as witnesses to the ideals of one 
man. All Saints’ Episcopal Junior 
College, Vicksburg, Miss., and St. 
Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh, 
N. C., only Church-owned junior 
colleges for girls in the country, are 
fulfilling the role of a Christian 
school, church, and home . . . long 
visualized by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Dubose Bratton. 

Theodore Dubose Bratton, third 
rector-president of St. Mary’s Jun- 
ior College (1899-1903) took with 
him his firm convictions on Chris- 
tian education when he left North 
Carolina to become Bishop of Mis- 
sissippi. There in 1909, he founded 
All Saints’ Junior College, using for 
a pattern his beloved St. Mary’s. 

Always maintaining that intellec- 
tual growth alone was not enough, 
Bishop Bratton wanted students to 
have a real knowledge of God. Such 


PICNICKERS pour between pillars of Illinois 
Memorial, on their way to All Saints’ outing 


i OWS xe wns y 
WELL-ROUNDED program of athletic, social 
and religious activities trains “St. Mary’s girls’ 
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a balance of the religious and the 
academic he had seen at St. Mary’s. 
From its beginning in 1842, that 
school had endeavored to offer 
much more than a formal education, 
hoping to give each girl as she grad- 
uated something to enrich the rest 
of her life. 

That “something,” the essence of 
Bishop Bratton’s philosophy, is pow- 
erfully present in both schools to- 
day. It is perhaps best revealed in 
the chapel services, where the girls 
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GRADUATING class of St. Mary’s files into chapel for traditional June commencement ceremony.¥ 


Most of girls are Carolinians, but 1957 enrollment represents fifteen states, three nations. 


ASSURED, well-adjusted young women able to participate in and contribute to the Christian andi 
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cultural life of a twentieth-century community are the products of All Saints’ and St. Mary’s.s 
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Christian Purpose 


JLS OFFER RICH HERITAGE TO GIRLS 


start each day with a few minutes of 
prayer. The mellowed chapel of St. 
Mary’s is now in its 102nd year of 
daily worship services, and a strik- 
ing new chapel at All Saints’ has just 
been dedicated, named for the man 
whose ideals it embraces. 

Alike in their aims, the two 
schools vary in structure. St. Mary’s 
is organized as a four-year junior 
college, offering a two-year curricu- 
lum of a standard prep school and 
two subsequent years of junior col- 
lege, the latter usually comprising 
about two-thirds of the student 
body. Approximately half of the 
year’s prep school graduates remain 
at St. Mary’s for college. 

Dr. Richard G. Stone, president 
of St. Mary’s heads the roster of an 
outstandingly able administrative 
staff and faculty. A former profes- 
sor himself, he recognizes the value 
of high caliber leaders for young 
men and women. Each year as he 
welcomes newcomers to St. Mary’s, 
he impresses upon them what he 
himself has found so vitally true: 
“You will forget the data you might 
discuss in any classroom . . . you 
will remember the great teachers. If 
you learn from them the values of 
life, you will gain a rich heritage.” 

The sister school, All Saints’, is a 
four-year high school and two-year 
junior college. The high school 
offers two parallel courses of study: 
a curriculum with the fundamentals 
of a standard high school, and a col- 
lege preparatory course equipping 
irls to enter any institution of 
higher learning. 

Though both schools welcome 
zirls of other religious bodies, they 


® Creative assistant to the National Coun- 
il Director of Promotion for the past two 
years, Miss HAwortH has been appointed 
‘0 the staff of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City. 
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are essentially Episcopal in practice 
and ownership. St. Mary’s is owned 
by five surrounding dioceses, North 
Carolina, East Carolina, Western 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Upper South Carolina, while All 
Saints’ is a tri-diocesan school, under 
the jurisdiction of Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas. Bishops of 
these dioceses serve as board mem- 
bers of the respective schools. 

An average of 315 girls enroll 
yearly at St. Mary’s, this year’s regis- 
tration showing students from fif- 
teen States and two foreign coun- 
tries. The majority, however, come 
from the Carolinas . . . for to be a 
“St. Mary’s girl’ is almost a tradi- 
tion in this part of the country. It is 
counted as an eagerly awaited priv- 
ilege among Carolina teen-agers, 
many of whose mothers, grand- 
mothers, and even _ great-grand- 
mothers were St. Mary’s girls.” 

All Saints’ Junior College, equally 
rich in tradition, numbers between 
eighty or ninety in its annual regis- 
tration. Of these, about seventy-two 
live in the dormitories, the others 
commuting daily from Vicksburg. 
Its limited enrollment and _ highly 
informal atmosphere give All Saints’ 
the quality of a relaxed and happy 
family. ‘The Rev. William G. 
Christian, president, sets the pace 
for this kind of informality, striving 
to make All Saints’ “a Christian 
home at its best .. . where Christian 
education is part of the daily life.” 

Known to the girls as “Mr. 
Chris,” their president knows and 
calls each of them by her first name. 
It is the warmth of this man’s per- 
sonality and the fatherliness of his 
nature which perhaps as much as 
anything draws girls to All Saints’. 
The wide doors of the white-col- 
umned rectory are always open to 
“his girls.” 

Though predominantly Southern 
in flavor, All Saints’ student body in- 
cludes girls from widely scattered 
States and this year’s registration 
shows two from Central America. 

As each girl enters All Saints’, she 


INFORMAL atmosphere helps All Saints’ achieve 
ideal of being “a Christian home at its best’ 


is introduced to the evaluation and 
guidance program, where a trained 
counsellor helps her become ori- 
ented into her new life. Through 
mental ability tests, vocational pret- 
erence tests, and personal consulta- 
tions throughout the year, she is 
helped to grow into a more assured 


and better adjusted womanhood, 


prepared upon graduation to take 
her place in a Christian community 
and contribute to it. 

Guiding and _ counselling St. 
Mary’s girls during their important 
late-teen years is the Rev. Israel 
Harding Hughes, school chaplain 
and Bible teacher for the past 
twelve years. He and his wife (a 
former “St. Mary’s girl’) sponsor 
Sunday evening gatherings in their 
off-campus home. These informal 
parties are a favorite of the girls 
and of real value to their chaplain 
who long ago discovered that in re- 
laxing together, a professor and his 
students can reach fuller under- 
standing and trust in one another. 

Elected student councils govern 
both St. Mary’s and All Saints’, in 
conjunction with the administrative 
staff. Both schools, however, operate 
on the honor system, finding reen- 
forcement of the rules rarely neces- 
sary. 

Well integrated into the pattern 
of each school’s life are the Canter- 
bury Club and the Young People’s 
Service League, often including boys 
and girls from local parishes and 
other schools. The altar guild is 
another area of activity where girls 
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GROUND-BREAKING ceremony for Barth Hall, symbol of St. Thomas’ growth, is held by proud 
parishioners. Building is named for manufacturer Charles P. Barth whose gift made it possible. 


Thunder in Oregon Mountains: 


LAYMEN DO SOMETHING ABOUT CANYON CITY’ 


Cian was discovered nearly a 
century ago in the deeply recessed 
gorge where Canyon City, Ore., now 
nestles. Such was the start of a story 
that moves through several climactic 
situations, one of which was a grant 
of $15,000 to St. Thomas’ Church 
from the BUILDERS FOR CHRIST fund. 

Historic St. Thomas’ Church in 
Canyon City, with its handsawn 
beams, and windows shipped around 
Cape Horn, has been witness to suc- 
ceeding transitions. Once Canyon 
City was larger than Oregon’s city of 
Portland. But after the gold rush was 
over it fell back from its ten to fifteen 
thousand persons to a population of 
about six hundred today. 

The town’s economy shifted swiftly 
from gold to lumber and stock rais- 
ing. While not as spectacular as gold, 
these interests often have greater sta- 
bility. Twice Canyon City was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, except for 


@ Retired religion and education editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Evans is now 
serving the Missionary District of Eastern 
Oregon. 
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St. Thomas’ Church, which was the 
sole surviving structure. Awe twinges 
oldtimers’ voices as the double sur- 
vival of the edifice is recalled. 

Five paces from the church’s sanc- 
tuary a spring bubbles forth crystal 
clear cold water. Winter has never 
frozen it. Over the spring is a stone 
arch reminiscent of Mary’s well in 
Nazareth of Galilee. The spring 
water probably saved St. Thomas’ 
church twice from fiery destruction. 

Church builders are often senti- 
mental folk, and perhaps that is why 
the Rev. Reuben Denton Nevius, 
wonder-working pioneer missionary 
to the great northwest, located the 
church by the spring. During a re- 
cent winter when water mains froze 
and burst, Canyon City’s sole source 
of drinking water was this spring. 

In all, Dr. Nevius built thirty-six 
churches throughout his vast mis- 


sionary domain, six of which are in- 
the present Missionary District of f 
Eastern Oregon. Those six churches s 
were erected within a four-year pe- 
riod! Even the seemingly limitless ex- . 

anse of eastern Oregon did not { 
shake this builder. He had other 
work to do. Four years were enough 
to give to this area. 

Dr. Nevius organized the congrega- + 
tion of St. Thomas’ Church in the 
Knights Templar Hall in 1874. The : 
lodge had been set up in 1862, year 
of the gold strike. St. Thomas’ was § 
the first church of any communion 
to be erected in Grant County, and I 
one of the earliest Episcopal churches 
to be founded in the Pacific north- 
west. The church was dedicated in i 
1876 by Benjamin Wister Morris, | 
who later became Bishop of Oregon. | 

The shift from gold to lumber and j 
grazing was almost too much for? 
dwindling St. Thomas’ Church to: 


MAGNIFICENT mountains are daily inspira 
tion to worshippers in the wide northwess 


it 
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withstand. Membership fell off to 
twenty-one, and the congregation 
was mostly dormant during a thirty- 
year period. Another ghost church 
was in the making. Services were held 
now and again by travelling mission- 
aries, and for many years St. Thomas’ 
was attached either to Prairie City, 
about twenty miles away, or to St. 
Andrew’s Mission in Burns, seventy 
miles distant. 

Then another transition! 

There was thunder in the moun- 

tains that hid Canyon City. It rolled 
down mountains, canyons, and val- 
leys and across grazing plains and 
high sage deserts that circle the town 
of Burns, where a convocation of the 
missionary district was held. 
- “When,” asked the rumbling 
mountain delegation of the Rt. Rev. 
Lane W. Barton, Missionary Bishop, 
“when are you going to do something 
about Canyon City?” 

An echo rumbled back. 

“When are you going to do some- 
thing about Canyon City?” 

The delegation said it was ready 
to go to work if a leader could come 
to direct the congregation. With this 
assurance, Bishop Barton assigned to 
St. Thomas’ the Rev. Albert Allen, 
then a lay reader studying for Holy 
Orders. He is now rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hood River, Oregon. 

Things soon began to happen in 
Canyon City and throughout Grant 
County. St. Thomas’ may be de- 
scribed today as being possibly 
unique in the American Epsicopal 
Church. 

Here are some of the things that 
happened! 

The old church had become a 
partial victim of the mountain be- 
neath which it stands. Mining opera- 
tions may have caused the mountain 
to settle. It was slowly crushing in on 
the sanctuary. The rear wall and re- 
redos were pushed nearly a foot out 
of place. Several thousand dollars 
had to be found to buttress the sag- 
ging mountain with concrete, while 
the end of the church had to be 
pulled back into shape with turn- 
buckles. During the course of these 
jobs, the entire structure was rehabil- 
itated. 

A new rectory was the next im- 
perative need, and $18,000 was raised 
for that purpose. Expansion had 
really set in. The town of John Day 
is two miles north of Canyon City 
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PIONEER rector who built St. Thomas’, the Rey. Reuben Nevius, is recreated by the Rey. Albert 
Allen, then a lay reader. The newly-ordained Rey. Richard Payne will take over this summer. 


where U.S. highway 26 intersects the 
famous Three Flags highway which 
joins Canadian and Mexican cities. 
It is a thriving town of two thousand 
persons. Churchmen there affiliated 
with St. ‘Thomas’. 

Today the boundaries of the par- 
ish are the boundaries of Grant 
County which embrace six thousand 
square miles and a population of one 
and one-third person to the square 
mile. The pastor often must drive 
more than one hundred miles to 
make five parish calls. 


Sunday school attendance soon 
gushed beyond the wood-buttressed 
walls of the little church. A former 
grocery store was rented to house five 
classes. Another class met at the court 
house, and two more at the rectory. 
The church was large enough to care 
for but one class. 

Nine towns and settlements now 
are included in the parish: in addi- 
tion to John Day and.Canyon City: 
Seneca, Izee, Bates, Monument, 
Mount Vernon, Dayville, Hamilton, 

continued on page 31 


UNFINISHED but pressed into service is new Barth Hall. St. Thomas’ congregation is diverse, 
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includes well-to-do ranchers, garbage collectors, janitors, businessmen, lumbermen, teachers. 
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CHURCHMEN 
Henry Labouisse: The 


rae are two things to do, wait- 
ing for Henry Richardson Labouisse 
at his New York office in the United 
Nations Secretariat Building. You 
can read—and since Mr. Labouisse 
is director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East, it is 
natural to pick up a copy of one of 
his reports to the United Nations 
General Assembly. Or, you can lean 
back and look out at the East River, 
so close to Mr. Labouisse’s desk that 
you can distinguish every white and 
silver feather on the gulls that glide 
past the window and settle on the 
water. 

Ta watch the play of sunlight on a 
rhythmically flowing river, the grace- 
ful sweeps and landings of seabirds, 
is a peaceful thing, conducive to 

_meditation and a sense of the near- 
ness of God. The report in your lap 
is a sharp and bitter contrast. It is a 
war story, an atrocity story, a story of 
idle, frustrated, deprived human be- 
ings that forces itself through the 
matter-of-fact official prose with 
tragic impact. These are the two 
worlds in which Henry Labouisse 
lives and works. 

There are times when it must 
seem to Mr. Labouisse that the ninth 
Beatitude (Blessed are you when 
men revtle you ...) was pronounced 
for his personal encouragement. His 
job, as his title indicates, is to admin- 
ister the United Nations agency es- 
tablished to provide subsistence, med- 
ical care, and shelter for some 900.- 
000 displaced Arabs concentrated in 
Holy Land refugee camps and to 
help them become self-supporting. 
But Arab refugees are not merely 
people in need, they are one of the 
most explosive political issues in the 
world today, and anything done for 
them must be accomplished while 
buffeted by a storm of controversy. 
Whenever either Arabs or Israelis 
need someone to blame for almost 
anything, Mr. Labouisse, as a promi- 
nent and convenient neutral, seems 
a made-to-order choice. 

He has been accused, among other 
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INO THE NEW 
Arabs’ Man of Mercy 


things, of pulling down a mosque 
with his own hands, and of sys- 
tematically exterminating the refu- 
gees under his care by withholding 
medical treatment. The house of the 
Agency’s representative in Beirut has 
been bombed and an attempt made 
to burn the home of its representa- 
tive in Gaza. To the question, “Are 
you in personal danger?” Mr. La- 
bouisse shrugs and replies that he 
supposes so, you just can’t think 
much about things like that. 

Dark-complexioned, with iron- 
erey hair, a prominent nose and 
knowledgeably amused dark eyes, 
Mr. Labouisse is usually taken for a 
Frenchman, and his sibilant Gallic 
name reinforces the impression. In 
reality he is a typically American 
mixture of English, Scottish, and 
French, and says that he can “barely 
struggle along” in the French lan- 
guage. He is a descendant of 
Leonidas Polk, Civil War general 
and Bishop of Louisiana (ForTH, 
July-August, 1956) and also of John 
Witherspoon, the doughty Calvinist 
president of Princeton who revolu- 
tionized the University in the 
eighteenth century. 

Born and bred in New Orleans, 
Mr. Labouisse speaks a gentle, drawl- 
ing brand of English. His manner is 
modest, almost self-deprecating, but 
he has steel in reserve for a situation 
that demands it. 

Tact, open-mindedness, a talent 
for logical persuasion, and a sense of 
humor are also essential equipment 
for a relief agency director. One day 
Mr. Labouisse may spend in negotia- 
tion with Egypt’s President Nasser. 
The next he may be called upon to 
soothe a group of dispossessed 
Bedouins who have never slept un- 
der roofs before and who consider 
the lack of separate entrances for 
plural wives an unaccountable archi- 
tectural oversight in refugee quar- 
ters. 

Most refugees appreciate the fact 
that their very existence depends on 
United Nations aid. At the same 
time, they have not forgotten, and 


the Arab governments do not intend 
to let them forget, that their difficul- 
ties originated with the 1948 UN 
decision to partition Palestine. 
Neither Princeton nor the Har- 
vard Law School, from which he 
eraduated in 1926 and 1929, respec- 
tively, could have been expected to 
prepare Mr. Labouisse for the kinds 
of problems he faces in the Near 
East, and he could hardly have fore- 
seen them during his twelve years of 
law practice in New York City. An- 
other twelve years of war-time and 
post-war service with the State De- 
partment, however, were solid train- 
ing. They included assignments as 
chief for defense materials of the 
Eastern Hemisphere division, coun-. 
selor and later minister for economic | 
affairs at the United States embassy , 
in Paris, and special representative : 
in France for foreign economic ad- - 
ministration. In 1945 Mr. Labouisse : 
came back to Washington and served | 
until 1951 as special assistant to the : 
assistant secretary for economic af- - 
fairs, secretary for economic affairs, 
economic advisor to the director of 
the Office of European Affairs, co- 
ordinator of foreign aid and assist- 
ance, and director of the Office of I 
British Commonwealth and North- - 
ern European Affairs. | 
He resigned from the State De 4 
partment in 1951 to head the Eco-: 


nomic Co-operation Administra- 
tion’s special mission to France, 
which metamorphosed into _ the: 


same title with the Mutual Security; 


United Nations) 
HENRY LABOUISSE replies to questions by 
Israeli Ambassador Abba S. Eban concerning} 


the United Nations Arab relief program 
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: 
Agency when it replaced ECA. 

1954 was a memorable year for 
Mr. Labouisse. For one thing, he ac- 
septed his present position with the 
United Nations. For another, he 
married Eve Curie, noted author- 
lecturer daughter of the discoverers of 
-adium, whom he met in Paris when 
she was adviser to the Secretary-Gen- 
ral of NATO. Mr. Labouisse had 
seen a widower since the death of 
lis first wife, the former Eliza- 
seth Scriven Clark, in 1945. Their 
Jaughter, Anne, is now a student at 
smith College. 

The Labouisses maintain a home 
in Wilton, Conn., but have seen lit- 
lle of it in the past few years. They 
live in Beirut, though in a single 
year Mr. Labouisse has crossed the 
Atlantic eight times to his wife’s six. 
A lifelong Churchman, Mr. La- 
bouisse is a member of St. Matthew’s 
Church in Wilton. 

He stresses that he is neither pro- 
Arab nor pro-Israeli—merely _pro- 
refugee—‘““I think in terms of the 
refugees as human beings,” he says. 
“For one reason or another they have 
been given very shabby treatment— 
they have been deprived of their 
homes. I have great sympathy for 
them as a group and would like to 
see them get settled.” 

Mr. Labouisse suggests three ways 
in which Americans can help the 
refugees in the Holy Land. First, cf 
sourse, is actual physical aid, of the 
<ind the Episcopal Church extends 
rough its annual Good Friday Of- 
ering (ForTH, April, page 23.) But 
ulmost more painful than hunger 
and cold is the refugees’ sense of iso- 
ation, of being forgotten when they 
ure not in play as potitical pawns. 
‘If Americans could make the refu- 
yees realize that other human beings 
ire thinking about them,’ Mr. La- 
souisse feels it would do much to 
illeviate their loneliness, and reduce 
heir growing resentment against the 
Jnited States for its role in the crea- 
ion of Israel. 

Thirdly, he believes that Ameri- 
ans should study the true situation 
n the Near East and help to dissemi- 
late accurate information about 
\rab refugees and the grim realities 
f their lives. 

Meanwhile, Henry Labouisse goes 
m working steadily, courageously, 
nd effectively at the administration 
yf mercy. 
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=== Edited by the Rev. ROBERT N. RODENMAYER, S.T.D. 


LET US PRAY 


The missions of the Church, whether foreign or domestic, are 
parts of the Mission of the Church, the redemption of mankind. 
No part of the Church’s Mission is foreign to God. We pray for 
the Christian family around the world because it is the family 
into which we have been adopted, to which we belong. 


‘ HOLY GHOST, who leadest the faithful into all truth: 
Enable us, we pray thee, so fervently to reveal the Gospel in 
our lives, that all nations may be brought out of darkness and 
error into the clear light and true knowledge of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, whom with thee and the Father we worship and glorify 
as one God, world without end. Joun W. SurTER 


For Missionaries 


eS THOU Good Shepherd of the sheep, look mercifully upon 
those who have none to watch over them in thy Name. Pre- 
pare them to receive thy Truth, and send them pastors after thine 
own heart. Replenish with thine abundant grace those whom 
thou dost send, and awaken the pity of thy people for all who 
know thee not, so that by their cheerful contributions, and the 
co-operation of thy Holy Spirit, multitudes may be daily added 
to the Lord, and become partakers of the salvation which thou 
has promised, O Lord and Lover of souls; through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. THOMAS WILSON A.p. 1663 


For Missionaries and Their Work 


GOD of all the ends of the earth, and of all its families, 
we ask thee for the missionary work of thy Church in foreign 
and distant lands. We commit to thee thy missionary servants in 
every land. Strengthen them continually with the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter. Prosper the work of their hands, to thy glory and 
the salvation of all men; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


H. C. G. Moute. 19TH CENTURY 


e Lron McCAuLEy, manager of Sea- 
bury Press, Inc., will resign this June. 
Mr. McCauley was appointed to or- 
ganize the Press in 1951. 


e The Rev. Jones B. SHANNON, 
former rector of St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church, State College, Pennsy]- 
vania, has been elected Executive Di- 
rector of the Church Society for 
College Work. Mr. Shannon succeeds 
Captain Leslie E. Richardson. 


e In recognition of his “outstand- 
ing service in the cause of Anglo- 
American understanding,” the Rr. 
Rey. Horace W. B. DONEGAN, 


Bishop of New York, has been 
named an Honorary Commander of 
the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire by Queen Elizabeth 
II. Born in Devonshire, Bishop Don- 
egan has been an American citizen 
since 1919. 


e Following his visit to the British 
government as special envoy from 
Japan to plead for suspension of the 
first proposed British hydrogen 
bomb test on Christmas Island 
Masatosut Matsusuira, president 
of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, and 
Mrs. Matsushita called on Pope Pius 
XII. The Pope voiced his sympathy 
to Japan’s protest. 
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. THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


e History of 
Christianity 
1650-1950 


Secularization of the West 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 


This much praised book traces with 
remarkable clarity the changing re- 
lation of the Christian faith to 
society, culture, and the state over 
the past three centuries. Unique as 
an orientation to the present state of 
Christianity. “There is nothing in 
English or in any language which 
presents such a full and well-rounded 
survey of the church during the mod- 
ern period.” WILHELM PAUCK, 
Union Theological Seminary. “Per- 
sons involved professionally in the 
church vocations will want to live 
with this book.”—INTERNATIONAL 
JNL. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. $5 


Religion and 
the Moral Life 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
Stimulating proof of man’s need for 
the power of religious faith to help 
him hold true to his ideals in daily 
life. “The constructive presentation 
of religion as essential to the moral 
life, and of Christian religion as 
essential to the highest morality, is 
masterly.’ CHARLES CLAYTON 
MORRISON, former Editor, The 
Christian Century. $3.50 


The Moral Nature 
of Man 


Also by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
A critical evaluation of ethical prin- 
ciples, in the light of modern under- 
standing of human nature and the 
history of moral ideas. “ . @ final 
chapter, Religion in the Moral Life, 
is without a doubt, one of the finest 
essays on religion in our language.” 
ASHLEY MONTAGU. $4 


Order your copies from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


Containing both the Night and Day Offices 
In one volume 


This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in two 
colors, black and red, throughout the 
entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the follow- 
ing bindings: 
Black Fabrikoid ................. $20.00 
Black Fabrikoid with gold edges, 

and six ribbon markers ........ $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 

FOUNDATION 

Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


By PAUL B. ANDERSON 


HN AN ieee et SPINKA, the au- 
thor of The Church in Soviet Russia 
(New York, Oxford, 1956, $3.75) 
has long been a student of Russia 
and of the Russian Church. His 
earlier book on this subject, pub- 
lished in 1926, examined the con- 
fused situation after the Revolution, 
and particularly the sordid story of 
the “Living Church.” The present 
work is not so much a history or de- 
scription of the Russian Church 
since 1926, as a study of the personal 
relations of the three Patriarchs— 
Tikhon, Sergei, and Alexei—with the 
Soviet Government. Were these rela- 
tionships an expression of creed and 
conscience, or were they produced by 
coercion and tainted with the 
atheism of the Communist Party in 
power? 

This is the theme of Dr. Spinka’s 
book. He describes the position of 
the Holy Synod when the Tsar abdi- 
cated in March, 1917, as one of 
sympathy with the change. Never- 
theless, the temporary government 
installed a new Ober Procurer and 
changed all but two of the members 
of the Synod. It was this body that 
then issued the call for a Great 
Sobor, or National Church Assembly 
of bishops, priests, and laymen, to 
decide upon the future organization 
and work of the Church. 

‘The Sobor convened in August, but 
did not reach the decisive stage deal- 
ing with constitution and elections 
until late October. The election of 
Patriarch Tikhon actually took place 
during the days of revolution which 


@ Associate Executive Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of YMCA’s, Mr. 
ANDERSON was adviser to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ deputation to the Soviet 
Union for talks with Russian Churchmen 
in March, 1956. (ForTH, May, 1956, page 6) 


De 
installed the Soviets in the Kremlin. 
One of the crucial elements in in-| 
terpreting the future course of Rus- 
sian Church history was the fact that. 
so many members of the Sobor were: 
prevented by street fighting from at-| 
tending the meetings that only a 
minority vote placed Tikhon in of-| 
fice. 

From this point on, the author: 
tends to doubt the legality of the: 
Patriarch’s position. Step by step he; 
follows the departure of the Patri | 
arch from his completely hostile po» 
sition to the Soviet Government in: 
November, 1917, to abjuration oi: 
counter-revolutionary acts at the: 
time of his release from prison if: 
1924, ; 

This trend is further discerned: 
after Tikhon’s death. If the legality; 
of Tikhon’s position is doubted ont 
grounds of ballots, the canonicity of) 
his successor, Sergei, is questioned; 
for failure to get approval by ai 
Sobor on the statement of relation- 
ships which Sergei issued on assum-| 
ing leadership in the Church. The 
crux of the matter lies in Serget’s 
declaration of loyalty to the Soviet: 
Government in 1927. How could the 
head of a Christian Church assert; 
loyalty to a Government which 
avowedly aims to destroy th 
Church; and how could he take of- 
fice when prior candidates had been: 
and still were imprisoned? 

The author leaves the impression 
that Sergei surrendered to the re 
gime and thereby also surrendere 
his moral authority. Yet he points 
out that the great body of the faith- 
ful Orthodox in the Soviet Unior 
have accepted Sergei and his succes- 
sor, Alexei. The situation is differ- 
ent abroad, as very few Russian 
Orthodox Churchmen outside the 
Soviet Union accept the administra- 
tion of the Patriarch, even thoug 
many of them, as well as the other: 
ancient Orthodox Churches, recog- 
nize Patriarch Alexei as canonica 
head of the Orthodox Church in th 
U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Spinka’s book is at fault int 
two very important aspects. First of] 
all, he concentrates so much atten- 
tion on the head of the Church that 
he fails to observe the life of th 
Church itself. Yet it is exactly in the 
Orthodox Church that the principle 
and practice of Sobornost is to bé 
found. Action by the head can onl 
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flect the mood of the whole body 
f the faithful. This leads to the sec- 
nd fault, which is neglect of the 
ork of the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
1e great body of Christians in the 
oviet Union. 

The Church in Soviet Russia is far 
yore than the set of relationships 
etween Patriarch and Party. In 
1eological terms, it is the Body of 
hrist. In practical terms it is the 
ontinuing action of the Holy Spirit 
1 the lives of people, showing itself 
1 their worship of God, their par- 
cipation in the Sacraments, and liv- 
ag out the spirit of the Ten Com- 
vandments and the beatitudes. 
These are the aspects which have 
mpressed me in my own study of 
.ussia, and I come out with far less 
riticism or condemnation than is 
ound in Dr. Spinka’s book. 


Books Received 


thrist and the Modern Opportunity 
y Charles E. Raven (Greenwich, 
eabury 1956, $2.25) 


The Church Under the Cross by 
. B. Phillips (New York, Macmillan 
2.50) 


ihristianity and Communication: 
Phe Principles and Practices of Ef- 
ective Communication of the Chris- 
ian Message by F. W. Sillistone, 
Jean of Liverpool Cathedral (New 
fork, Scribners. $3). 


ihristian Scholar in the Age of the 
teformation by E. Harris Harbison 
New York, Scribners. $3). 


[The Renewal of the Church by 
NV. A. Visser’t Hooft. The Dale Lec- 
ures for 1955. (Philadelphia, West- 
ninster. $2.50). 


{Ibert Schweitzer: The Story of His 


South India Delegation 
Makes Recommendations 


‘THE REPORT of the Delegation to the 
Church of South India was made io 
the Joint Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Relations at its annual meeting 
at the College of Preachers in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Each member of the 
delegation, the Rt: Rev. Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri, 
the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
the Rev. John V. Butler, rector of 
Trinity Church, Princeton, N.J., and 
Clifford P. Morehouse, vice president 
of Morehouse Gorham Co., gave his 
impressions of his visit to the Church 
of South India, the first organic 
union of episcopal and non-episco- 
pal Churches. (Forru, January, page 
14, and February, page 14). 

The report is unanimous, present- 
ing positively and favorably the 
work, worship, and witness of the 
Church of South India, and recom- 
mends that the Episcopal Church 
recognize the episcopally ordained 
ministry of the Church of South 
India. A special theological commit- 
tee has been appointed to guide the 
Joint. Commission in evaluating the 
delegation’s report. The Report of 
the Delegation, together with the re- 
marks of the Theological Committee 
may be purchased from the National 
Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. Price, fifty cents a copy. 


BE COMFORTABLE 
SAVE LAUNDRY COSTS 


“Attach-A-Collar’® T-shirt For the Clergy. 
Only collar is exposed when rabat or cassock 
is worn. 3 for $3.95 


Patent No. 2750595 $1.50 each 


Black Neckband Shirts 
Fine combed broadcloth 
Fly front 
Plain cuff 3 for $13.75 
$4.75 ea. 


White Neckband Shirts 
Plain or French cuffs 
3 for $11.25 
$3.90 ea. 


Rabat vests—Choir & Clergy Vestments 
Mail orders accepted on open account 
Send for catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for the Clergy 
Dept. 7. Port Chester, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1956 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Parlsh or Organization Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


A Moller Tradition... 


A fine organ must be made of fine 
materials . . . only the finest go into 
a Moller pipe organ! Choice, selected 


wood ... carefully cast alloyed metal 
... special plastics . . . sterling silver 
contacts—these are typical Moller 
features. Built-in quality means out- 
standing performance now, and for 
years to come, See... Hear... 
Compare! Whatever your needs, 
there’s a custom-built Méller pipe 
organ priced right for you! 


sife by Jean Pierhal (New York, 
*hilosophical Library. $3) . 


[The Book of Revelation: A New 
[ranslation of the Apocalypse by 
|. B. Phillips (New York, Macmillan. 
2) . 


1 Book of Prayers compiled by John 
Teuss (New York, Morehouse-Gor- 
lam. $2). : Ni, j 7 

(QHOLLLR 


[he World’s Great Religions by the NCORPO RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


tditors of Life (New York, Time, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 


ne. $13.50). 
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RATED 


Silver Ciborium 
$125. 


814 inches Capacity 150 


Hand made in hammered Ster- 


ling Silver. The cover is sur- 
mounted by a beautiful Celtic 
Cross. 


CHALICES - CROSSES - LAVABOS 
CANDLESTICKS - VASES - CRUETS 


aiaRE 2 Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street New York 22 
Tel: PL 3-5929 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 

MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 


City Bank Formers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


A Terrace of Teaching 


continued from page 11 


tary training. Attendance at church 
is a regular part of every student's 
life, and every class has an hour of 
religious instruction daily. 

It is, however, outside the class- 
room that St. Mary’s School at- 
tempts to enrich the lives of its stu- 
dents in a way the non-Christian 
school cannot hope to do. St. Mary’s 
School is distinguished not only by 
Christian bias but by Christian ob- 
jectivity: that is, it goes beyond a 
materialistic chauvinism which seeks 
merely the economic amelioration of 
the educated. 

The poise and self-confidence es- 
sential to the development of real 
leadership are hard come by in a 
land where your immediate ances- 
tors can be referred to in the Na- 
tionai Geographic Magazine as 
“wild men of northern Luzon” and 
even your native language is held 
too primitive for use in public wor- 
ship. St. Mary’s students learn their 
own human dignity in God’s eyes 
by translating songs and hymns into 
their cradle tongue, even setting 
original words to Bach chorales. 
This year they presented Everyman 
with its message as forceful and 
timely in modern Igorot as in the 
original Middle English. 

St. Marys’ dormitories are called 
upon for much training which in 
other societies would be adminis- 
tered in the home. Parents are likely 
to present their children with such 
admonitions as, “No, I don’t beat 
him but I want you to.” In native 
society, children do not sleep at 
home. The boys sleep in a sort of 


317 N. Charles Street 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


10K. Gold Cross, 1%/”’x2” ........ $50.00* 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 

ine VU VAR OL eos tes ci $10.00* 

18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated-chain 4.00* 

In Sterling 

- -§3.50* 114”x2” 

... 5.00* Sterling Chain 18” . 


LSS Ae rater decane 


see rwoe 


LUAU Oe tone ee 
Sterling Chain 26” . 2.40° 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


In Solid Bronze 


1.50* 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 


. 
mens’ club where they are disci 
plined through corporal punishmen: 
at the hands of men other than thei: 
fathers, and girls sleep in small dor 
mitories where they are freely vis 
ited during the night by their suit 
ors. Moreover, generations of triba 
warfare have made Igorots so clam 
nish that even the simplest conr 
munity co-operation is hard te 
achieve. In St. Mary’s dormitori« 
children learn to work, play, ang 
pray together in harmony despit. 
different backgrounds of family 
tribe, and town. 

St. Mary’s tries to reach beyon« 
its own immediate students 
spread throughout the whole Pre 
vince an awareness of educationa 
motives and a sense of the value a: 
the printed word. Eagerly read by — 
small body of faithful subscribers i 
its Sagada Postboy, a mimeographe 
four-page weekly that was named th 
Community Paper of the Year b 
the leading professional journal a 
northern Luzon. Important trainin 
is given to the Postboy staff since 
paper is completely student-operate: 
under faculty supervision, even t/ 
the details of collecting funds, o 
dering supplies, and keeping a 
counts. 

St. Mary’s library is another pha 
of school life which has develope: 
the habit of reading, a developme 
successful out of all proportion ¢ 
its meager collection. Most of S 
Mary’s students come from home 
innocent of even a comic book, an 
many from homes containing nf: 
chinaware or other breakable mat 
rials; when these children ent 
school, many consider books as us 
ful as benches or umbrellas as any 
thing else. Yet today St. Mary’s L 
brary books are well cared for ano 
what’s more, really used: the dail 
average of withdrawals is more tha 
half the total student body. Las 
January the library doubled its siz 
not because it had books to fill it 
half-empty shelves but because i 
was so popular students _literalll 
could not get in the room. 

The whole operation of this ]) 
brary is in the hands of a group ¢ 
student librarians: when books ar 
received from American donor 
they accession and classify them a 
cording to the Dewey Decimal Sy 
tem, number them, varnish the 

continued on page 
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Finding God 


A_new series from The Upper Room, filled 
with help for the person who yearns for the 
consciousness of God 


"Until a man has Found God and been 
found by God he begins at no beginning, 
he works to no end.’"" — H. G. Wells. 
You will want to own the complete series: 
FINDING GOD THROUGH SAINT PAUL 
Walter Russell Bowie 
FINDING GOD iia dc PRAYER 
C. Irving Benso 
FINDING GOD THROUGH SUFFERING 
Maldwyn Edwards 
FINDING GOD THROUGH SERVICE 
John W. Branscomb 
FINDING GOD THROUGH THE FAMILY 
W. Clark Ellzey 
FINDING GOD WITH THE SAINTS 
Thomas S. Kepler 
MEETING GOD THROUGH BIBLE POETS 
Andrew W. Blackwood 
MEETING GOD THROUGH THE BIBLE 
Nels F. S. Ferre 


15¢ each, 8 for $1.00. 100 or ye. 10¢ each. 
1 each of all 8, $1.00. Order from 


Gyo Uys? oom 


Th. world’s most widely used devotional guide 
B ©1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


Communion Care 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘“‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done. 


3. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


affiliated with 


THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Donates to those Parishes, Missions and Institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are unable 

to purchase them: 
The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 


The Book of Common Prayer—In Braille 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 


Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Apply 
The Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Secy. 
P. O. Box 81 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


enterfeatententerteletente stents onesie stents ele oleate kenge ote 


THE PEOPLE’S 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red, blue, 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth; 
tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility; 
i and Canon in two colors. 
Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
| LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
Sees fee ofe iSeiseaseagersentersengeryeye 
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Girls’ Friendly Society 


continued from page 19 


work in Alaska, on Indian Reserva- 
tions, and in city missions. 

Another of its newest activities is 
the development of interest in the 
United Nations by means of study 
programs and seminars for teenagers 
and tours, conducted at UN head- 
quarters. The GFS has been repre- 
sented at the UN’s section for Non- 
Governmental Organizations since 
1952, and Mrs. Stephen K. Mahon, 
GFS Executive Secretary, represents 
the Church at the UN. 

Missions to the moon, or atomic 
cookery—who can say what the fu- 
ture interests of the GFS will in- 
clude? One thing is certain, how- 
ever: the Girls’ Friendly Society will 
animate its eightieth anniversary 
motto It’s Caring that Counts with 
a spirit that is as timely as tomor- 
row. 


A Terrace of Teaching 


continued from page 28 


make catalogue cards for them, and 
place them on the shelves and in cir- 
culation. St. Marys’ departing grad- 
uates carry with them a respectful 
love for books which is unique in 
the Mountain Province. 

As these graduates depart, St. 
Mary’s School is not pausing to look 
backwards and gloat over a quarter- 
century of high school graduations. 
Instead, St. Mary’s School is looking 
forward to a new and greater chal- 
lenge. In even the remotest heights 
of mountain rice terraces, St. Mary’s 
reputation for moral and academic 
integrity is known, and even tribes- 
men who so little know their bro- 
therhood in God they still settle 
their grievances in cold steel would 
like their children to share that 
Peace which only He can give. To 
the people of these mountains and 
to the Church which it serves, St. 
Mary’s School has an obligation to 
bring these children within its doors. 
Limited funds prevent the widest 
discharge of this duty. Yet St. Mary’s 
School will never be content to be a 
single Christian voice crying in the 
midst of a pagan wilderness. St. 
Mary’s School must be nothing less 
than a spiritual fountain in the 
midst of a thirsting, crowding 
Christendom! 


U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and fac- 
tory prices on U.S. and 
Christian flags for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available 
in rayon, taffeta or bunt- 
ing. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
ang direct-factory price —CQhe= 
ist. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


Special! 


BLACK 
_ DACRON-BLEND 
SUMMER TROPICAL 


SUIT 


WITH EXTRA TROUSERS 


$49.50 


AND A FULL LINE OF 
SUMMER HABERDASHERY 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE CLERGY— 


LIGHTWEIGHT RABATS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
WHITE CLERICAL SHIRTS 
UNDER CASSOCK SLACKS 
CASUAL SLACKS 
BUTTON HOLE T-SHIRTS 
CLERGY SOCKS 
WINDBREAKERS 
UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CLERGY HABER- 
DASHERY BROCHURE. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
JUDSON 2-4278 
Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy Since 1892 


urch Worship Aids 
er a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover—cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling. Foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif, 


Spiritual Healin i4 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50.4 yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPO 


VESTMENTS ff 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Searves i‘4 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embrolderles ti 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars RL 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen i Na 
Church Vestment Makers + 
1837 Over One Hundred Years | 957 Uk 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


SCRANTON 2, PA. 


DEPT. 40 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


Enter 
Renew my subscription for 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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A Plenteous Harvest 
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ing, curriculum and teacher training 
against a kaleidoscopic Protestant 
background. 

More demands are made on mili- 
tary chaplains than their predeces- 
sors had to meet. They are expected 
to exercise a well-rounded ministry 
showing diligence, initiative and 
skill. After two or three years of ac- 
tive duty, over-all efficiency ratings 
and reports are used to decide 
whether or not the chaplain will be 
permitted to continue. Competition 
for promotion has become much 
keener that it used to be. Many de- 
nominations now have long waiting 
lists of young ministers waiting to 
be taken into the chaplaincy. They 
are in a position to choose only the 
best qualified. 

Our own quota is still not being 
met, although we do have more chap- 
lains on active duty than we had one 
or two years ago. At present there 
are 110 Episcopal chaplains on active 
duty: Army thirty-seven, Navy 
twenty-seven, Air Force twenty-nine, 
Veterans Administration nine full 
time and eight part time. Five 
chaplains are needed in the Army, 
five in the Navy, and five in the Air 
Force. Unless this quota is filled their 
places will be given to ministers of 
other communions. We cannot ex- 
pect the military services to operate 
below their legal strength because 
many of our young priests who have 
had no military service and who have 
been exempt from the draft because 
of their vocation, have not consid- 
ered this special ministry. 

It is significant that recent chap- 
lain recruits are veterans who are 
going the second mile, two of them 
graduates of the Navy Academy, and 
a third with thirteen years of en- 
listed service. 

During 1956 our chaplains pre- 
Pt a ee 

3 YEARS $5 90 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


sented 656 persons for confirmatior 
baptized 1,467, performed 289 mai 
riages, and conducted 451 burial: 
Although the opportunity to mir 
ister to our Church people varie 
with every change of duty, the mil: 
tary chaplain is never without 
young congregation that looks t 
him for spiritual leadership. “Th 
field is white unto the harvest bu 
the laborers are few. Pray therefor 
the Lord of the harvest.” 


On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 5 
become so widely carried, the cosi 
and problems of national broadcass 
ing so heavy, and the opportunitic 
so great that each of the regions 
groups using the Center has or i 
taking steps to co-operate with thi 
broadcasting arm of their nationa 
Churches. The Fourth Province « 
little over two years ago establishee 
a corporation for national broad; 
casting called The Episcopal Radic 
TV Foundation. Trustees from al 
over the country are elected by thi 
Fourth Province. Headquarters ari 
in Atlanta and Mrs. Rakestraw 1 
Executive Secretary. 

Representatives for the Founde 
tion and the National Council hav 
worked out a plan for joining th: 
strength of the Foundation’s nationa 
work to that of the Division of Radi 
and Television of the Nationa 
Council. The Foundation will now 
produce and distribute its nationa 
programs in co-operation with th: 
Radio and TV Division. In turn, th 
Division will finance a major par 
of the production and distributio: 
costs of The Episcopal Hour am 
Another Chanee. 

In announcing the agreement ¢ 
co-operation, the National Counc: 
praised the Fourth Province and th 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation f 
its pioneering work in radio at 
time when no national group was a; 
work in the field and expresse: 
gratitude for the vision which hai 
now led them to join their strengt. 
to the Council’s in this new medi 
of mass communication. | 

It is also a tribute to practical ce 
operation that diverse communior 
and educational institutes have bui. 
and staffed the Protestant Radio an 
Television Center where togethe 
they do a mighty work which no 0 
of them could do alone. 
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Thunder in Oregon 
] continued from page 23 

Long Creek, and Prairie City. Fre- 
quent worship services are arranged 
in all these places, although each of 
them fully regards St. Thomas’ 
Church as “our church.” 

~ More about St. Thomas’ 1s told in 
the make-up of its vestry. The senior 
warden, Leo McKrola, is a timber 
faller; building committee chairman 
Elton Saunders, is a timber cruiser 
(tree buyer); and finance committee 
chairman, J. W. Southworth serves 
also as lay-reader-in-charge and a 
Sunday school teacher. He is a ran- 
cher at Seneca, twenty-six miles away, 
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A Bond of Purpose 
continued from page 21 


| 

who are confirmed members of the 
Church can grow into a deeper 
awareness of their calling as Chris- 
tians. Here they function as a typical 
parish group, preparing the altar for 
Holy Communion, taking part in 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
helping the chaplain in as many 
ways as possible throughout the 
year. 

_ Honorary and social club activ- 
ities, Competitive team sports, and 
regularly scheduled dances and 


parties offer needed outlets for the - 


healthy energies of these young 
women. Both schools are fortunate 
enough to be located near co-edu- 
cational colleges or universities and 
boys prep or military schools, mak- 
ing them “naturals” for mixed social 
events. 

All in all, girls at both Church- 
sponsored schools lead the lives of 
just about any normal high school 
and college students. But upon look- 
ing a little closer, an interested ob- 
server might discover a difference. 
It goes beyond the students’ whole- 
hearted participation in _ clubs, 
classes, and dormitory fun. It re- 
sides in the very fabric of which each 
schoo] is made .. . a fabric held to- 
gether | y the bond of Christian pur- 
pose. Teachers reveal it . . . the ad- 
ministrative staff is guided by it... 
and each girl becomes responsible 
for fulfilling it. She shares this re- 
sponsibility with others throughout 
her school years and takes it with 
her as a heritage when the time 
comes to leave. 
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and president of the Grant County 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

Others are Niles Sproul, rancher, 
who lives twenty miles from the 


church; E. P. Smith, Izee rancher 


who travels sixty miles to services (if 
you are at all subject to car sickness, 
don’t drive to Izee); Fred Elligsen, 
lumber mill personnei director; Wil- 
lis Woods, garbage collector; Vernon 
Peterman, public school superintend- 
ent; William A. Byrd, secretary to 
the vestry, school janitor; and Harry 
Moody, John Day furniture dealer. 

The growing Sunday school and 
increase in communicant member- 
ship from 21 to 197, made a parish 
house program a _ necessity. St. 
Thomas’ Church could not be en- 
larged, partly because of a drainage 
problem caused by the spring, and 
partiy due to the mountain. 

A new site was purchased a five 
minute walk from the church, and 
a parish house financial campaign 
begun. Although money came in gen- 
erously from all over Grant County, 
the $50,000 project was a_ larger 
goal than immediately could be met. 
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ST. JAMES 


LESSONS 


Vegeraae for the CHURCH 


Altars ( Pews () Organs 
Flags [ Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Foiding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


VB ee: Cee 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitel 7-2150 


ALASKA 


6th CRUISE 
for 
Episcopalians, 
JULY 18 — AUGUST 7 
For free, illustrated folder “Alaska,” 
please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, 
Episcopal-Alaska Tour, care North- 
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ern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Our aim is to present material . 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 

of the Sacraments as practiced 

in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 


Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 


Friends of The Lord Jesus 
The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
VIl_ The Lord and His Church 
VII The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 

Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, 1, II, Ill 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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TMmonwe 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 

Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


OMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
, non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
% nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


Ucks FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and _ storing 
chairs. Also table-and- 
chair trucks. 


RTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
4 els, tubular steel 
sa frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 


18 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


A Fire in the Kitchen 
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politan area. Multitudes of persons 
with no church connections often 
turn to the downtown church be- 
cause it is near their place of busi- 
ness, also people in distress who mis- 
takenly feel their own clergyman 
would be shocked to know of their 
problems. The city rector must not 
only have a great love for people 
which is easily discernible, but he 
must be especially articulate in ex- 
pressing the Gospel truths. The role 
of the city pulpit is significant, for 
many visitors drop into services from 
all parts of the United States. Music 
must be above average and preach- 
ing of such merit to attract people 
from great distances. 

Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral 
is seeking to meet these problems. 
Maintaining a ministry to people 
from near and far, it provides counsel 
for non-members and an effective 
parish visitation program for mem- 
bers which keeps the scattered con- 
gregation in contact with the church. 
Preaching at the cathedral is Biblical 
in import and contemporaneous in 
expression. A boys’ choir, recruited 
from two nearby schools and aug- 
mented by adult voices from the 
congregation, has been providing 
outstanding music for many years. 

Among the cathedral organizations 
is a group for everyone: the Woman’s 


YOU MAY KNOW 


The Episcopal Church Needs 


Trained Women Workers 


DO YOU KNOW 


About The Opportunities 


For Training 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Windham House 
326 West 108th Street 
New York 25, New York 
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Saint Margaret's House 
1820 Scenic Avenue 
Berkeley 9, California 


Thunder in Oregon 


continued from page 31 


Meanwhile, the BUILDERS FOR CHRIS1 
campaign was under way, and St. 
Thomas’ Church was made one of its 
many beneficiaries. . 

Then a gift of a considerable block 
of General Motors stock was made te 
the missionary district by Charles P. 
Barth, retired Flint, Mich. manufac. 
turer and with it a revolving loan 
fund foundation was established. In- 
terest rates are low. Mr. Barth laid 
down a condition of the gift that the 
first loan from the foundation be 
made to St. Thomas’ Church. The 
new parish house named Barth Hall 
is now in use but unfinished. 

No longer may Grant County be 
only noted for thundering mount 
tains, but for whirring saws, thun| 
dering herds, and St. ‘Thomas: 
Church. 


Auxiliary and the Brotherhood ot 
St. Andrew, which often meet ini 
small groups in members’ homes; z 
young married couples’ group; ¢| 
golden age group; community acy 
tivities such as Boy and Girl Scowi 
troops and a child health clinic cons 
ducted in conjunction with the Visi¢l 
ing Nurse Association. | 

Five years ago there were twenty| 
five children in the Sunday school. 5) 
is difficult to get children to come ti 
a downtown church when they live it 
parishes where their friends go ti 
church, but today there are two hur 
dred children enrolled. Christian ec 
ucation, under the direction of thi 
canon pastor, is of central import 
ance at the Cathedral. The Seabur 
Series (ForTH, June, 1956, page 27) 
used in the church school is a pre 
gram designed to involve all mem 
bers of the cathedral, adults, youn 
people and children in worship a 
study that leads to more effectiv 
Christian living. 

Mother Church of the diocess 
Grace and Holy Trinity provides | 
ministry to all sorts and conditio1 
of men, offering to the stranger con 
petence, sympathy and understan| 
ing, to the members of its congregt 
tion corporate Christian living, a 
to the city at large the hand of he 
and friendship in the name of ov 
Lord, 
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Do Your Present Policies 
Serve Your Insurance Needs? 


| Nata fire coverage is important, but also church x 
property requires protection against loss from * 
many and varied hazards. All forms of insurance are Roe eRe 
available through the combined facilities of the follow- 5 
ing organizations, most at substantial rate reductions. * 
* 
Literature on this subject will be sent upon request. 
* 
: | 
The CHURCH Fire Insurance Corporation (0 
paul 
and 
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CHURCH Agency Corporation 


(Affiliates of The Church Pension Fund), 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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At the Season of Ordinations 


TAKE HEED that the persons, whom ye present unto 
us, be apt and meet, for their learning and godly con- 


versation, to exercise their Ministry duly, to the honour of 


God, and the edifying of his Church. 


—Book of Common Prayer, page 530 


QO” BisHops, the country over, will make this charge in respect to about 400 


young men to be presented for ordination to the Diaconate within a few weeks. 

The Seminaries are the Church’s main agencies for guaranteeing that this grave 

responsibility is fulfilled. Support for these Schools is a crucial need in the Church’s 
life and work. 


+ + + + 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, 
GAMBIER; OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH. WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


A SUPER HIGH-POTENCY TONIC CAP 


Containing 36 Minerals, Enzymes, 
Lipotropic Factors and Important Nutrients 


Each Dr. Parker Vitalizing Tonic Cap includes 36 essential ingredients « 
among which are Vitamins A, D, B,, By, C, Bo, Bia, 
and 29 other minerals and nutritional factors! 


OW —see for 
yourself — ab- 
_ solutely free — what 
a complete Super 
_ High-Potency Vita- 
min Formula can do 
_ for you! Discover 
how Dr. Parker's amazing Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps may help you regain your 
youthful vigor and zest for living... 
radiate a wonderful new glow of inner 
health and vitality—as they have done 
for thousands of others! 


Just fill in and mail the shipping label 
below, and we will send you a FREE 
30-day supply of famous Dr. Parker's 
Vitalizing Tonic Caps — the most com- 
plete type of vitamin-mineral protec- 
tion we can offer—a Time-Tested 
Formula brought to you by a company 
that has been distributing quality prod- 
ucts for over a century! 


How Dr. Parker's Vitalizing Tonic Caps 
May Help You — Even When Other 
Vitamin Products Have Failed! 

If you feel tired and run-down... . if 
you think you're growing old before 
your time... if you don’t have the 
vigor you once had, your condition may 
be due to a common, easily corrected 


PRL. 


30 DAYS SUPPLY OF 


vitamin and mineral deficiency in your 
diet. 

Perhaps you don’t know what to do 
about your condition. Or maybe you 
have tried ordinary vitamin compounds 
and food supplements which didn’t 
seem to help you. If so, you may well 
be amazed at the difference between 
Dr. Parker’s Super High-Potency Caps 
and other products. Dr. Parker’s Caps 
contain not 10 — not 25 — but 36 — 
yes, thirty-six important ingredients in- 
cluding vitamins, minerals, lipotropic 
and other nutritional factors. 

In addition, Dr. Parker's Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps contain these important 
factors in super quantities! Each Cap 
gives you more than 3 times the mini- 
mum adult daily requirement of Vita- 
mins A and D; more than 10 times the 
minumum daily requirement of Vitamin 
B,; Vitamin By; the amazing “Red” Vita- 
min Bj; Folic Acid; Inositol and Cho- 
line to aid. fat metabolism — PLUS 28 
others listed elsewhere on this page. 

It’s no wonder, then, that if your 
tired, run-down condition is due to 
vitamin-mineral or other nutritional de- 
ficiency, Dr. Parker's Vitalizing Tonic 
Caps can probably do more to bring 
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WHY DR. PARKER’S CAPS 
MAY HELP YOU — EVEN IF OTHER 
VITAMIN PREPARATIONS HAVE FAILED. 


These 36 vital ingredients have helped thousands 
feel younger, peppier, free of worry and weari- 
ness. Just one vitalizing tonic cap a day supplies 
you with following important nutritional elements, 


1, Vitamin A 20. Cobalt 0.04 Mg. 
12,500 UN Het P. Units} 21, tron 30 Mg. 
2. ane me P. Units} 22: Copper 0.45 Mg. 
3. cee Me Bl 10Mg.| 23: Manganese 0.5 Mg. 
4. Vitamin B26 Me. 24. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg. 
te Nepal g a8 Mg. 25. lodine 0.1 Mg. 
f amin .5 Mg.| 26. Potassi . 
7. Vitamin BI2 5 Mcg.} 27, Have hg 0. ; “a 
ea Fells ae yA we 28. Magnesium 3 Mg. 
10: Choline £9 M&-1 29. alfalfaPowder5 Mg. 
Bitartrate 25 Mg.} 30. Watereress 
11, Methionine . 25 Mg. Powder 5 Mg. 
12, Niacinamide 25 Me. 31. Parsley 
13. calla fauna Powder i 5 Mg. 
antothenate &.) 32. Zein Powder 5 Mg. 
a pitas E 121.U.] 33. Soy Bean : 


Powder 5 Lt 


Bioflavonold 
Com 


Mg. 
17, Vitamin K 1 Mg. 
18. Citrated) 


19. Atporaitus 


siccated 
Liver ‘Powder 10 Mg. 
45 Mg.J 36. Dried 
Dehitterss 


Rayne 10 Mr. 


Compare: the richness of this Remarkedie 
Formula With Any Other. 


you new pep and energy — a glorious 
new “lease on life’ — than any other 
vitamin preparation you have tried. 
THE PLAN THAT SAVES YOU 50% OF 
YOUR VITAMIN DOLLARS! 


Mail the shipping label below and 
we will promptly send you a free 30- 
day supply of Dr. Parker's Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps — worth over $10.00 at re- 
tail. Along with your free Caps, we will 
send you full details of the famous Dr. 
Parker Health Plan that provides you 


IMPORTANT: A FREE 30-day supply of TONIC CAPS will be sent only to those who have never before 
accepted this introductory offer, and only one trial supply will be sent to each family. 


DR. PARKER MEDICINE (0., 8th Floor 
507 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


supply is mine 


INITIAL YOUR 


ST et ee wen eee oe ee ee ee 


Yes, please send me free a 30-day supply of 
super potency DR. PARKER VITALIZING 
TONIC CAPS. Also include complete details 
about the money-saving DR. PARKER HEALTH 
PLAN. There is absolutely no obligation on my 
Soak to buy any additional vitamins. It is en- ? 


O.K. HERE..... seo 9eeeanevenenooevensonesovonecnoaoeonoseosecesonne® 


jrely up to me to decide whether I wish to ac- 

cept or reject the benefits and savings cee 

through the Plan, and you will abide by my de- 

cision with no qu uestions asked. The 30- -day trial 
© keep free in any case, 

§ enclose 25¢ for packing and postage. 


eoneennessesceenenesses rareneoeeresssaseensssnsssaneconsascrsssensern serene, 


oneeeneeeensgenanennenscoreeseensereacoeeseenaseassasnoueconesonseeseneenees. 
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SHIPPING LABEL 


NAME wesssssssssssconsssnaresssessesessensenen 
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each month with all the FRESH vita- 


" mins, minerals, enzymes, lipotropic and 


nutritional factors listed on this page 
for only $4.75 per month — a saving of 
more than 50%! But you are under no 
obligation to buy any vitamins from us 
now or ever, and you need not partici- 
pate in this Plan unless you care to. 
Remember, however, that the Dr. Parker 
Health Plan can help you provide an 
easy, economical way to keep your 
body supplied — ON A REGULAR 
SCHEDULE — with all the vitamins and 
minerals it needs! 


For Your FREE THIRTY-DAY Vitamin Supply 
Mail the Shipping Label Today 


See for yourself as soon as possible 
how much better Dr. Parker's Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps may make you feel. You 
owe it to yourself to find out if they can 
help you, like they have already helped 
thousands before you to restore that 
wonderful feeling of PEP and VITALITY 
you'd like to have ... help bring back 
the YOUTHFUL VIGOR and STRENGTH 
you need to make your life richer and 
happier! Mail the shipping label TO- 
DAY for your free 30-day supply. After 
your CAPS arrive, and after you have 
had a chance to try them, you can de« 
cide on the basis of RESULTS whether 
you wish to continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits and tremendous savings offered by 
the Dr. Parker Health Plan. But you 
must hurry. The supply of Dr. Parker's 
Caps that we can give away on this 
special offer is necessarily limited, so 
we urge you to ACT AT ONCE. Fill in 
the shipping label and mail it TODAY! 


DR. PARKER MEDICINE CO. 


8th floor, 
507 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Yo 


Established 1851 


